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BY SUSIE M, BEST, 
—— 
Lord, let no shadow creep between 
My love and me; 
Our faith keep ever fresh and green 
And fair to see, 


Lord, let no cruelty of fate, 
No aims nor arts, 
IMvide our ways, nor separate 
Our close-knit bearte, 
— 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





VAROOB,” ‘“‘BY CROOKED PATHB,”’ 
‘SHEATHED IN VELVRET,”’ 
BTO., BTO., BTO,. 





CHAPTER I1V—(CONTINUED), 
fF\HESE TWO YOUNG men were fast 
| friends, Jack thought Oyril the per- 

fection of manhood, and admired him 
tor all the qualities which he (Jack) lacked; 
and Cyril regarded his friends as a genius 
unrecognized as yet by the world, but as 
one whose light would shine out brightly 
some day. 

And yet as Jack regarded his silent com- 
panion there wasa oertain curious ques- 
tioning expression in his eyes, 

‘lam reluctant to disturb your medita- 
tions, on which no doubt the fate of nations 
depends,”’ he said in his slow, good-na- 
turedly cynical tone, ‘‘but my more mater- 
lal nature is craving for a whiskey and 
soda, and the cupboard is immediately be- 
hind you.” 

Cyril Burne started slightly and wheeled 
his chair aside, then got up and began pac- 
ing the room with quick restless steps, 

Jack Wesley mixed a couple of drinks 
with deliberate precision. 

“Walk up, walk up!” he murmured, 
“the lion is now about to be fed—or rather 
drinked. I wonder how much Mrs, Brown, 
the landlady, will charge for the carpet; 
perhaps if you’d take a “lap’’ round the 
other side of the table——”’ 

Thus adjured, Cyril stopped short, end 
taking up his glass seated himself on the 
table, 

“That's better,” remarked Jack Wesley, 
dropping into tbe chair; “now we can talk 
—that is, if you can tear your mind away 
from the romantic episode of the mysteri- 
ous voice on the terrace; and I should like 
justtco ask you, my dear Cyril, what you 
intend to do?” 

Cyril flashed his dark eyes on him, still 
rather absently. 

‘‘What I intend to do?’’ 

“Exactly,’”’ said Jack, puffing at bis pipe 
and nursing his knee, a favorite trick of 
hia, “When sa week ago you came into— 
burst into would be the more exact expres- 
sion—my chambers with the proposal that 
I should accompany you on a trip to Sant- 
leigh, county Berks, you asserted, in re- 
sponse to my question ‘‘Why?” that you 
wanted to make some sketches for the new 
picture which is one day to startle the artis- 
Uc world, and blazon your name on the 
bead rollof Fame. You also remarked 
that it would be a capital chance of my 
getting a few rustic ideas for a poem, a 
novel, ora play. Is that not so?’’ 

Oyril nodded witb a half smile, 

‘In a weak moment, a very weak mo- 
nent, 1 consented, I may remark that I 
always do consent to your proposals, and 
that 1 never fail to rue my weakness. This 





inétance is no exception to the general rule. 
Webave been in this secluded spot two 


w e days. Your sketches are represented 
nat insane outline ofa tree,’ ne pointed 
his pipe ata canvas on an 6asel, ‘and my 


can pain’ down bere as weil 
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rustic ideas have not yet suggested them- 
selves, ‘Instead of which,” as the magis- 
trate observed, we have perpetrated a sam- 
pie of mad trespassing which ought to have 
landed us in the village quod, or obtained 
for us a charge of shot or a revolver buliet 
a-piece, I like adventures—for other per- 
s0n8; a8 for ine, writing about ’em is good 
enough; and | beg to state that I politely, 
but emphatically, refuse to accompany you 
in any further exploit, whether it take the 
shape of prowling like burglars at midnight 
about a noble mansion, or breaking into a 
church. And I would also like to ask, 
when you are going to return to town?”’ 

Cyril Burne laughed slowly again. 

“Jack, if you’d been born dumb you'd 
have been as nearly perfect as a man could 
be,’’ he said, 

‘‘Thanks for your kind appreciation, but 
allow meto remark that, tat is is not an 
answer to my question, Please—I ask it as 
a@ special favor—don’t begin to prance up 
and down again!’ For Oyril had got off 
the table, and threatened to resume his 
restiess pacing. He esisted, however, and 
went and leant up against the manteisbelf, 
and looked down at the spectacied face 
with a curious expression half sad, baif 
wistful. 

‘“Jack,’’ he said, and there was a certain 
gravity in bis deep, musical voice, “you 
are the only friend I have in the world, and 
sometimes I am sorely tempted to tell you, 
to confide——”’ He stopped, and Jack 
Wesley regarded him seriously. 

‘‘Never give way to temptation, Cyril,” 
he said succinctly. 

‘‘And yet I have vowed to keep my seo- 
ret,’ 

“Tne fool makes a vow, the wise man 
keeps it,’? murmured Jack. 

“Did it ever ocour to you, Jack, that 
though you and I have been close friends 
for nearly a twelvemonth, you know as lit- 
tie avout meas you did the night we met. 
You remember? The night you found me 
sauntering over Waterloo Bridge and 
looking at the water?”’ 

‘Yes, | remember,’ assented Weasley. 

‘‘] was without a penny, with the key of 
the street,’’ his voice softened, and he leant 
forward and laid Lis hand on the other 
man’s shoulder. 

“And generally miserable: having been 
in the same condition myself, I knew the 
signs and felt a fellow-feeling.’’ 

“You stopped and spoke,’’ resumed 
Cyril, his voice so full of music that it stir- 
red the heart of the listener, “and insisted 
upon my coming home with you and shar- 
ing yoursupper, You asked no question, 
and therefore got no fibs, And you have 
asked none from that hour to this,’ 

“Which proves that 1 bave not inherited 
ray Mother Eve’s crowning fault—curios- 
ity,” put in Jack under his breath. 

‘You took me on trust, helped me to 
gain wy living, were, in sbort, that rarest 
of all rare things, a friend, a true friend in 
need, and as a return forall your kindness, 
I refuse to confide in you!’’ 

There was silence fora moment, then 
Jack Wesley looked up. 

“Why should you confide in me?’ he 
said. ‘Keep your secret, whatever it may 
be, my dear Oyril. I am quite content 
with my ignorance concerning it, A man’s 
a poor kind of friend who wants to pry into 
his chum’s private affaira. And now, will 
you come back to London to morrow?” 

Cyril Barne thrust his bands in his 
pockets and frowned at the carpet. 

“No,’’ he said, not ill-naturedly, but with 
firm empbasis, ‘Jack, I cannot.” 

Jack Wesley knocked the ashes from bis 
pipe and regarded it intently before saying 
anything further; then he said- 


nust go alone. A piay and 


work will make Jacka hungry boy. 1 


better than 
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in town; I must be near my books. Yes, 
I'll return; but——”’ He paused, and get- 
ting up regarded the handsome pensive 
face with a shrewd, kindly smile. ‘You 
didn’t see the lady—old or young—who 
quoted Shakspeare on the terrace to-night, 
Oyril?’’ 

Cyril Burne’s face reddened under its 
tan, but he raised his eyes and met bis 
friend’s gaze steadily. 

“No,” be said, ‘I know what you mean, 
and I plead guilty. Jack, I’ll tell you what 
keeps me here. You will laugh—i can’t 
help it. You'll think me mad, even if you 
don’t say 80; perbaps Iam, Well, then, 
this afternoon when I left you for a stroll I 
sauntered towards the Court gates to get a 
view of the house, As I was standing there 
a carriage cameup. It stopped while the 
lodge-keeper was opening the gates, and I 
saw an old man and a girl inside, She 
looked out fora moment, I only caughta 
glimpse of her face, but’’—he paused and 
looked straight before him, bis eyes glow- 
ing witha look which Jack Wesley had 
never observed in them before—''I see her 
now! Jack, it was the most beautiful face 
I bave ever seen. I stood rooted to the 
spot, She did not see me, and her eyes 
—’’ He paused again. ‘Do you know 
that picture in the left-hand oorner of the 
large room of the National Gallery, Jack?’’ 

Jack Wesley nodded, He was not smil- 
ing now. 

‘They were like the girl’s in the picture, 
bet lovelier, Her hair——” He stopped 
again. “If I were to talk fora month I 
should give you no ideaof the face that 
haunts me,’’ he went on in a low voice; “of 
ita sweetness, its purity, its nameless charm! 
The carriage went on, and I—jJust woke!”’ 

‘And found yourself in love with a face,’’ 
said Jack Wesley. 

He turned, asif he alimost defied ridi- 
cule, 

“Yes, 1 fell in love with a face! Why 
don’t you laugh?” 

“] was wondering whether you’d mind 
my crying,’’ retorted Jack Weasley ina low 
voice; “for, belleve me, my dear fellow, 
love is more of a crying than a laughing 
matter, Did you discover who she was?’ 

“No, I asked the lodge keeper and he 
could not tell me, I came home, and the 
face hovered before me,’’ His head drop- 
ped, #0 that his eyes were hidden. 

“And it was on the bare chanoe of getting 
asecond glimpse of the face that you ven. 
tured on the burglarious expedition to the 
Court to-night?” 

‘(It waa,’ he assented grimly, ‘'l would 
go through fire and water to see her agair!” 

“And you imagine, suspect, that the 
voice you heard was here?”’ suggested Jack 
Wealey. 

Oyril Burne raised his eyes. 

“Yos, I think so,”’ he said in a low voice, 
They were silent for a space, then with a 
long breath he sald, asifto sum up the 
matter, ‘‘Now you know why I! cannot go 
back witb you, Jack.’’ 

“] think I understand,’’ said Weasley 
gravely, ‘and you makea great mistake 
if you think I am going 0 try and persuade 
you; but you'll let me say thatif I were 
indeed the friend you call me, I should 
secure you by main force and convey you 
as a lunatic out of harm’s way; that the gir! 
who resembles the De Vinci picture, 
Cyril, what good can come of this? For all 
you know she may be engaged—perhaps 
married!’’ 

Cyril almost started and bit his lip, 

“Atany rate, she is on a visit to an earl. 
She may be no end of a swell herself——”’ 

“and [ama miserable painter,’’ broke 


in Cyril. “I xaow. There is nothing you 
can say that I bave not thought of", and yet 

annot go. | eave ne ere ack for @ 
few days at least. I know it’s madness 
but—well, know it won't cure 
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Jack Wesley nodded, a nod of compre- 
benasion, 

“I understand, old fellow,’’ he said ina 
voloe full of sympathy; ‘that artistic nature 
of yours has caught fire, and I'll leave you 
to blaze it out. Is there anything I oan do 
before I go? Anything In the shape of—”’ 
he hesitated and colored slightly—‘well, 
to put it bluntly, anything In the exche- 
quer line?’’ 

Cyril Burne gasped his hand. 

“That's Just like you, Jack,’’ he said in 
a low voice, ‘No, thank you, 1’ ve enough 
for my most modest wants, und I shail 
work—no, you needn't amile; I mean It”’ 

‘*Weil, then, I'll goto bed,” said Jack. 
*“Good-night.”” 

“Stop!” said Cyril, ““We—we shan’t want 
to talk over this again to-morrow, and I’ve 
remembered one thing you can do, or 
refrain from doing.”’ 

Jack held the door in his hand and waited, 
while Cyril paused, 

“Ive this: I’ve an idea that possibly 
someone nay hunt you up and inake some 
inquiries about me, it’s not very proba- 
ble‘ but It’s possible. If anyone ahould do 
80, will you tell them as little as you can?’’ 

Jack nodded, 

The Sphinx shall not be more discreet,’’ 
he responded with a smile, “I'll forget 
that such # person as Cyril Burne 6xinta,"’ 

“That’s just what I want,” sald Cyril, 
Good night, old fellow, and pleasant 
dreama,’”’ 

Left alone, he resumed his seat on the 
table and fell into deep thought, Presently 
he took some money from his pocket and 
counted itout on the table. It was any- 
thing but a large sum, but he appeared sat- 
isfied and put itin his pocket, In doing #o 
his hand game in contact with a amali fusee 
box, and he drew it out and looked at it 
thoughtfully. It was ofaiiver,and bore an 
elaborate monogram, and It seemed to suy- 
gest some idea to him; for, holding it stil! 
in hie hand, be opened the door and went 
into the street, 

There was a horse pond close by, and he 
walked to itand finog the fusee case into 
the middle, Itfell with alittle splash, and 
ke stood absently looking at the circle tt 
tmd made in the water. 

‘‘] don’t think there is anything else,’’ 
he murmured, feeling in bis pockets, “No, 
that waa the last link, and it is gone to 
the frogs.’’ Then he wasturning to retrace 
his steps to the cottage when he heard a 
voice, a woman's voice, in the lane on the 
other side of the pond, 

It was a pleading, agitated volce, and he 
caught these words distinctly 

“You are hard—hard! Why do you 
treatine so? Do you think I| am madeof 
stone?’”’ 

Then @ man’s volce céme lu responne. 

“Nonsense! I am prudent for both our 
sakes, that is all, Trust to me and be pat- 
jent. Go home now,and don't fret over 
nothing.’’ 

The woman’s voice murmured complain 
ingly for a moment, then all was «ilent, 

Cyril Burne amiied to himsael!. 

“I'm in for adventures to night,’”’ he 
mused, “A lovers’ quarrel, | suppose,"’ 

At that moment be heard a step, 4 man's 
quick, firm step, coming towards him, and 
instinctively drew beck Into the shadow, 

A tall, thin young man passed him rap 
idly and went down the road, glancing wo 
right and left as if he were anxious tw avoid 
recognition. 


Oyril Burne looked after him with @ faint 
wonder and specu ation, 

“If I were the young lady I should 
think twice before I trusted you, u 
friend 6 sald to himueelf you «re 
Ce is and ca 
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attracted his attention, and going up to it 
he took up a piece of charcoal and rapidly 
sketched an outline of a woman's head. 

Quickly aa it was done, it bore a striking 
reseniblance tothe bead that be Lad seen 
at the carriage window, to Lady Norah Ar- 
rowda, 6. 

He look atit fora moment with heigh- 
tened color, then muttering “A libel!’’ 
amnudge d it out impatiently, turned out the 
lamp, aad went to @ed, 





CHAPTER V, 

HICN NORAH woke the next morn- 
W in ¢, and raising bereelfon her elbow 
looked round the !uxuarious room, 
she felt bewildered and confused; it was all 
#® differe:‘t tothe ama!l and plain, though 
neatly furnished, little room at Clift Cot 
tage. Then it flashed upon her that she 
wasin Santieigh Oourt, and that she was 

Lady Norah Arrowdale 

Inestantl), another remembrance sprang 
into ber talnd: the mysterious volce she 
had beard on the terrace, She got out of 
bed and peered through an opening of the 
window curtatua, certainly not expecting to 
see tue owner of the voice, nor to revive 
her memory of the Incident every phase of 
which was strongly impressed on her 
mind, 

Norah was not a sentimental young lydy 
by any means, butshe was not withouta 
nafureal syimpatby for romance, and the 
mystery of the unseen, unknown visitor 
who had been, all unoonsciously, #0 close 
to her, affected her more than she would 
have to admit. 

A knock at the door caused her to hurry 
into her dressing gown, It was Harman, 
who had come to help her dress, 

‘Good morning, my lady,” she sald in 
her subdued manner; ‘I b-pe your lady- 
ship slept well.” 

“Ob, yes,’’ replied Norah; 
sleep well,’’ 

‘*Yoa, my lady,’’ murmured Harman as 
she prepared the batb; ‘*wlil you have hot 
water?’ 

“Oh, oold, please,’ said Norah promptly. 

“The bath Is ready, my lady. I will 
come when your ladyship rings’, and she 
went into the next room, where Norah 
heard her atthe wardrobe, 

It seemed strange to be #0 waited upon, 
hand and foot,and Norah thought witha 
ainile what a helpless creature a fine lady 
must become in course of time, 

When she rang, Harman appeared with 
a couple of morning dresses on her arm, 

“Which will you have, my lady?” she 
asked, as ifthe question were of the deep- 
oat im portance, 

“Oh, 1 don't care,” said Norah; 
shall choose for me,’’ 

Harman oonsidered the matter with evi- 
dent conscientiousness, and at last selected 
one of white pique with small black leaves, 

“If your ladyship were not in deep 
mourning, @ lavender sash would be agreat 
improvement,” she suggested. 

Norah nodded, and took up tbe hair 
brusbes forgetfuliy; but was reminded of 
her “fine lady’’ oondition by Harman 
gently and respectfully taking them out of 
her band. 

“*] oan brush it so much better, my lady,’’ 
she murmured apologetioally, 

‘Yea, that lam sure you can,” assented 
Norah, sinking into the comfortable chair 
and resigning herself, ‘l’m afraid I oon- 
fuse you terribly, but I aim accustomed to 
doing everything for myself; but [ shall 
cet used to it, | Garesay.’’ 

"Ob, yea, my lady,” 

Norah was silent fora minute or two, 
marvelling at the ease and eklil with which 
the maid brushed the long thick hair withb- 
out inflicting toe least pain or inoonven!- 
ence, Then, still thinking of her last 
night’s adventure, she said— 

“Who sleeps in this part of the house?” 

“No one usually but your ladyship. Mr, 
Petherick slept in this wing last night, ang 
my rocm is next your sulte,’’ 

“There was noone, gentieman, I mean, 
siceping in the house excepting my— 
father’’—she hesitated a little at the novel 
world—‘and Mr, Petherick?’’ 

“No, my lady,’’ replied Harman, with a 
faint expression of surprise in her face, 
which Norah saw inthe glasa. ‘We have 
very few visitors, Mr, Guildford Berton 
used to come and stay, but be has got a cot- 
tage in the village, just outside the gates,” 

‘Je Guildford bis only Christian name?’’ 
asked Norah, thinking that possibly he 
might have been the ‘Jack’ the unknown 
had called to, 


“I always 


"You 


“Yea, my lady. I think so, I never 

eard of his having any otker,”’ 
en it would seem that the two men 
were abe strangers! was strange 
and myseter us! tiarman wound the beau- 
of halr in a thick ool! at the back 


tiful plaits 
of the shapely head, and finished dreasing 
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ber mistress, and Norah got up and walked 
to the window, 

Harman wasn there before she could 
reach it, and opened it for her, and Norah 
stepped out on to the terrace, She was 
looking down, recalling the singular inel- 
dent of the preceeding night, when a bell 
changed out #0 sonorously and suddenly 
that it startied ber. 

“The break /ast bell, my lady,” explained 
Harman, and she opened the dressing-reoy 
door and stood holding it just, as Norah 
thought, as if for a princess to pass out. 

The sun pouring through the painted 
window flooded the great hall with splashes 
of many-colored light, and Norah looked 
roand with an admiration approaching 
awe, 

A footman stood at an open door, and 
guessing it to be the breakfast-room she 
entered, 

The earl, in a suitof gray tweed, loose, 
but perfectly fitting, rose from his chair, 
and approaching hertook her hand and 
kissed ber forehead as he had done the 
night before, and let herto her seat at the 
head of the table. 

“] trast you slept well?” he said, his 
eyes glancing over her quickly. ‘‘Are you 
looking for Mr. Petherick? He departed 
by an early train to return to his business, 
and left hia compliments. Hels an excel- 
lent man,” 

‘He was very kind,’’ said Norah, 

“Yos,”’ assonte! the earl, as if that were 
a matter of course, and Mr, Petherick was 
paid for being so. 

Norah, feeling terribly shy, but strug- 
giing hard to conceal any signs of it, poured 
out acap of coffee and passed it to bim, for 
thore was no footinan,. 

“I dispense with servants in waiting at 
breakfast,’ said the earl, but if you wish 
it the butler shall be in attendance,”’ 

Norab colored, 

If she wished it! 

‘Oh, no,” she said promptly. ‘I have 
been used——”’ She stopped, for she saw 
the earl’s finely pencilled eyebrows going 
up with delicately expressed clispicasure, 

“I hope they have served something that 
you will like,” be said, indicating the asil- 
ver colored dishes with a wave of bis white 
hand, ‘*The cook will learn your tastes 
very quickly. Thank you, no,’ fur Norah 
had offered to belp him tosome mysterious 
dish, “I only take toast for breakfast.”’ 

A footman entered with the post bay and 
laid It on the table, 

The earl unlocked it and took out his 
letters and papers. 

“Permit me,’’ he said, as courteously as 
ifhe were addressing an ordinary visitor, 
and he opened and read bis Iictters with 
leisurely grace, 

Norah was hungry after hersound night’s 
rest and oold bath, and ste a good break- 
fast, looking round the handsomely tur- 
nished room as she did 80, and Oocasionally 
al.owing ber giance to rest upon the aristo 
cratic face opposite her as it bent serenely 
over the letters and papers, 

Presently, having finished with then, the 
eari laid them methodically ina pile and 
looked across at her, 

‘“] fear you will find it dull here at the 
Court, Norah, I regrettbat I cannot go up 
to the house in town, but London does not 
agree with me, and 1 rarely remain there 
longer than a few days.”’ 

“'] mball not be dull here,” she said; ‘it is 
all 80 new and strange to ine, and | donot 
wish to go to London.”’ 

‘Ofcourse you will have to go to be pre- 
sented,’’ he remarked; “but perhaps Lady 
Ferndale will be kind enough to chaperone 
you. Do you pley?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Norah, 
very hard atmy music,’’ 

He inclined his head, 

‘‘There is a plano in the drawing room— 
a grand of Erard’s—and one in your own 
room, I trust everything wasto your taste 
in your apartments,” he added. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Norah warmly; 
“everything isso beautiful. I was admir- 
ing the pretty furniture aod things before I 
went to sleep last night.’’ 

He bowed slightly. 

“] hope that if there should be anything 
you desire you will atonce express your 
wish: it shall be gratified. 1 will see that 
you havea suitable borse, and that some- 
one be found teach you to ride, 1 fear that 
I shall be but a poor companion for you, 
and that you will fesl lonely at times.” 

“] am used to being alone a great deal,” 
said Norah softly. “I have often spent 
days and days witbout speaking to anyone 
excepting Catherine.” 


“] have worked 





books and muaic,’’ 





‘Catherine? Ah, yes, pardon me, I bad 
forgotten Catberine Hayes, y« maid 
And I am sure I! sha + eha y 
wandering about this beautil piace whet 
it is fine, andon wet days there w be 











‘I am obliged to you for taking so cheer- 
ful a view of the prospect,” be said. ‘I 
regret that the state of my health will not 
often permit me to accompany you, and I 
have a'so a heavy correspon ‘ence, 88 you 
see,” and he waved bis hand to the letters. 
“Although I have long since coased to take 
an active part in politics, my former ool- 
leagues pay ine the frequent compliment 
of consulting me.”’ 

“Perhaps 1 could help you,” said Norab, 
with a mixture of timidity and eagerness, 
‘*] I write a plain band for a woman, and 
] used to write all mamma’s letters——”’ 
She stopped, warned by the sudden frown 
which darkened the tarl’s face that she had 
trodden on forbidden ground, 

“Thank you very much,” he said dryly 
and with icy courtesy, “but I could not 
dream of troubling you.”’ 

“It would be no trouble, but a pléeas- 
ure,’’ sald Norah in a low voice, 

He declined the offer with a stately ges- 
ture, and gathered bis letters together, 

“Perbaps you would like to drive this 
morning?’ he said, “The weather ie par- 
ticularly fine. If so, pray order the car- 
riage. The groom of the stables will be in 
attendance to receive your commands 
whenever you send for him. And now I 
will ask you to excuse mée,’’ and he rose 
and left the room. 

Norab sat for a few minutes thinking 
over all that be had said with an aching 
pain at her heart, 

It was evident that if her father the earl 
did not actually dislike ber, be did not 
entertain the slightest affection for her, 
and that he intended to keep her at arm's 
length. 

It had been lonely at Cliff Cottage since 
her mother died, put she had had some one 
to love there in the faithful and devoted 
Catherine; but here at Santleigh Court 
there was no one on whom her gentle heart 
could lavish its wealth of love, no one who 
cared for her, and she felt at that moment 
that she would excbhangea|! the wealth and 
grandeur which bad so strangely become 
bers for any condition, however lowly, in 
which there should be some one to love 
and love her in return. 

She went to the window and looked out, 
and for a moment she thought that she 
would go for a drive as the earl had sug- 
gested, but she sbrank from the elaborate 
business of summoning the groom of the 
stables, and decided to go for a walkx in- 
8 ead, 

As she was passing through the ball on 
the way to her room to get her hat, a foot- 
man informed her that his lordship would 
be greatly obliged if she would go to him 
in the library, and open the door for her, 

The earl was seated at his writing table, 
and rose as she entered and stood expect- 
antly. 

“I am sorry to trouble you, Norah,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘but I forgot to mention a matter at 
breakfast. You will need—money.”’ 

“Oh, but I bave some,’’ said 
quickly. 

His eyebrows went up at the interrup- 
tion. 

“A small sum, no doubt,” he said, ‘but 
scarcely sufficient for your purposes, I 
have opened an account for you at the bank 
at Ilchester, the town three miles distant, 
and here is your check book,”’ 

Norah tock it and looked at it rather be- 
wildered, 

‘“{ don’t know what to do with it,” she 
said, with a smile. ‘Il bave never hada 
check book before, papa.”’ 

The earl emiled. 

‘Permit me toshow you,’ be said. “You 
have but to fill inthe amount in writing 
here and the figures here, and the date at 
the top, and sign your name, and the bank 
—or, indeed, anyone else—will pay you the 
sum stated on the check. That is if you do 
not draw more than a couple of hundred 
pounds, which is the sum I shall pay in to 
your account at midsummer and Christ- 
mas,” 

“Two hundred pounds—four hundred 
pounds a year!” ¢xclaimed Norah, laugh- 
ing and flushing. ‘Why, I shall not know 
what todo with so much money,” 

He siniled coldly, 

“Doubtless you will find it go quickly 
enough. Dresses and—female apparel gen- 
6rally—are expensive, I believe, I place 
thie money at your absolute disposal, and 
you will understand, of course, that ae I 
am ignorant of all such matters you will 
procure your Own wardrobe, If the sum 
is not sufficient, pray let me know, and I 
will increase it.’ 

He had managed to destroy all the pleas- 


Norah 


ure Norah had felt in thegift, and her sinile 
’ | vanished ashe bowed her out, for she un- 
ers hk] that he tended to imply that he 
a aclaimed a oncern or interest 
he ¢ is | 
With the check book in her hand Norah 





went-up to herown room, where Harman 
was stitching fresh lace on Norah's beat 
dress, 

“I came for wy hat,’’ said Norah, looking 
round for it, 

“Yes, my lady,’’ said Harman, and she 
fetched it, together with ber glover; she 
seemed to have taken complete charge of 
Norah’s wardrobe, and al most, as it seemed 
to Norah, of herself included, and she hai! 
expected to bear her say, ‘Don’t get your 
feet wet, my lady, aud don’t forget to keep 
the sun off your face.’’ 

It was almost with a sigh of relief that 
she found herself out in the garden, and 
she made her way across the lawn towards 
the park, looking about her as she went, 
and stopping tolook back at the house, 
which appeared larger than ever in the 
bright morning lignt, 

Presently she came to a large archway, 
and, looking through it, saw a paved court. 
yard with a number of doors opening on to 
it. These were the stables, and Norab was 
wondering whet'.ershe might pay a visit 
to them without committing some impro. 
priety or breach of etiquette, when a huge 
deerhound came bounding out of the sta- 
bles towards her with a deep bay. 

A groom called him back, and the dog 
stepped short, but eyed Norab inquiringly 
and critically. 

Norah was passionately fond of dogs, 
and, indeed, of all animals, ana perfectly 
fearless. She called to the dog, and he 
came up to her slowly at first; then, wag- 
ging bis tail, he ruboed his nolse against 
ber band. 

The groom came forward and touched 
his cap. 

“Shall I send bim in, my lady?’ he 
asked, inthe tone of subdued respect which 
Norah noticed distinguished all the ser. 
vants at the Court. 

"On, no,” she said. ‘He isa very fine 
dog. What is his name?’ 

“Casper, my lady,” replied the groom, 

“He seems very quiet and good-tem- 
pered,’’ said Norah, and she took the dog’s 
head in ber smal! hands, and into his large 
brown eyeer, 

“Yes, my lady, he’s quiet enough, and 
good-tem pered too with most people.’’ 

“] thing he is very friendly indeed,’’ she 
said. “I wonder’’—wistfully—‘‘whether he 
would come with me,’’ for the big dog’s 
evident desire to make friends nad won 
her heart, 

‘Yes, my lady, I think so; and he’s very 
obedient and tractable—leastways, where 
be takes a fancy.” 

‘\] hope he has taken a fancy to me,’’ said 
Norab, and she moved a few steps and 
called the dog by his name, To her delight 
he sprang afier her with a deep bay of sat- 
isfaction, and Norah, looking over ber 
shoulder, and fogetting for the moment 
that she was nota mere visitor to Santleigh 
Court, said to the groom— 

‘*T suppose I may take him?’’ 

The man touched bis cap witha slight 
look of surprise, 

‘‘Yea, my lady, if your lad yship pleases.” 

“Atany rate,’’ thought Norah, “I shail 
not be quite alone. Casper, shall we be 
great friends, you and I?” And she patted 
his head. “Let us see whether you are 
really a good and obedient dog. Oome 
along.’’ 

Evidently perfectly prepared to strike up 
a profound friendship, Casper trotted along 
close beside her, and Norah, fearing lest he 
should suddenly take it into his head to 
break away and tear over some of the ela- 
borate flower. beds, struck off into the park. 

It was deliciously cool and shady under 
the great oaks, and with all a young gir!’s 
delight inthe beauty of a summer morn- 
iug, she wandered on, speaking to and pat- 
ting the big dog, who still kept close be- 
side her asif he had undertaken to guard 
and protect her, 

Aftera time the park grew more dense 
and more wild, and the ground broken 
into little hills and dales, and Norah 
climed one of these, and seating herself at 
the foot of a tree, took off her hat, and 
called the dog to lie down at her feet. 

He ooiled himself up obediently, and laid 
his headin her lap, when suddenly he 
sprang up and uttered a low growl. 

Atthe same moment Norab heard thé 
dull thud of a horse’s hoofs upon the soft 
turf in the little glade below her. 

She looked down, telling the dog to be 
quiet, and saw, not a horseman as she é€x- 
pected, but a young man seated before an 
easel. He was almost immediately below 
her, and she could see him without being 
seen herself. He was evidently uncon: 
scious of ber nearness, for he was painting 
It was a'so evid 
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sound of the boree had proceeded. 

Norab had jast time to observe that the 
artist was young and handsome, and was 
wondering who be was, when Guildford 
Berton, mounted on a powerful b'ack 
horse, came riding into the glade, and Cas- 
per rose erect, with a low, deap growl, 

It was obvious tiat Mr, Guliuford Ber- 
ton was not & favorite of Casp’r's, but No- 
rah succeeded in quieti:g bius, and was 
going back down the hil! egain, feeling no 
desire to ineet the nevcoimer, when she 
heard niin speak, and instinctively stopped. 

“Good morning,” Le said, in a tone of 
cold disple..ure 

Joe your ¢ wav at tre ec:sel looked up, 

‘Qood moriog,"” ue reepondi d, 

N rau’s Leart leapt, and her face crim- 
soned 

It was the voice she bad beard on the ter- 
race last night, With ber hand upon Cas- 
pers collar to keep him quié:, she stood 
ani waited to hear the voice again. 

“Are you aware, sir, that you are tres- 
passing?” demanded Guildford Berton,and 
with so overbeering and unpleasant a man- 
ner that, a8 Norah saw, the young painter 
looked up with surprise. She saw bis 
han isome face flush, as if with resentment, 
attbe other man’s tone, but his voice was 
perfectly calm and self-possessed as he re. 
plied— 

‘‘No, | was not sware of it. I understood 
that this was the pablic wood,’’ 

“Nothing of the kind, air,’’ sai! Guild- 
ford Boron bavghtlly. ‘The public wood 
enis down at the gaie there,’’ and he 
ponteil with his whip, “This ie private 
property.’’ 

‘Then I have to apologize, which I do at 
once and Aincerély,’’ said Cyril Burne, “It 
is a mnistake that only a stranger could 
make, and | ama stranger, Al! thesame,”’ 
and be laughed, “I am sorry you did not 
come up to warn me balf au hour later, for 
I should bave finished my sketch.”’ 

He spoke with perfect good humor, anda 
gacoful 6ase which charmed N rab; but it 
seemed in 8O.ne Way to incense Guildford 
Berton, 

‘Having informed you that you are tres- 
passing, I shall be obiiged if you will re- 
tire, sir,’’ he said, 

Cyril Burne looked at him with mingled 
surprise at his discourtesy, and amusement 
a! bis psrem ptoriness, 

‘ Certainly,” he said; then, as he slowly 
wiped his brush, quietly he said, ‘To 
whom does this property upon which I am 
tre: passing belong, may I ask?’’ 

Gulldfurd Berton looked down at him 
very much as Norah had seen him look 
down at the carpet on the preceding eve- 
ning. 

“To the Karl of Arrowdale,’’ he replied 
curtly. 

Cyril Burne glanced at him, 

‘‘Am | addressing the Earl of Arrow- 
dale?” he asked, in the same quiet, easy 
tone. 

“No, sir!” replied Guildford serton, 

“His lordsbip’s son, perbaps?”’ suggested 
Cyril, “Or nephew?’’ 

‘Neither, sir.” And Guildford Berton’s 
face darkened, 

Chained to the spot by her interest, Norah 
looked down at them, with a sudden dawn- 
ing of fear; for with all his self-possession 
there was something about the young artist 
that indicated a high spirit little used to 
brook the kind of treatment Gaildford Ber 
ton was dealing out to him, 

“No relation?” said Cyril, arranging bis 
paint box, ‘An intimate friend?’’ 

‘1 am a friend of the earl’s air, if you in- 
sist upon an answer,’’ retorted Guildford 
Berton, 

“Ob, I don’t insist, saia Cyril Burne; 
“put I was curiousto know who it was, if 
you were not the earl himself, that he had 
sathorized to treat the ‘stranger within bis 
gates’ with discourtesy. Lord Arrowdale 
18 not fortunate in his choice of fiiends,’’ 

The thrust waa delivered so calmly, with 
Such perfect ease, that for the moment 
Guildford Berton seemed too overwhelmed 
to resent it; then, either he must have 
touched his horse with bis spur, or the eni- 
mal had grown impatient, for he sprang 
forward, and was almost upon Cyril’s 
back, 

Cyril turned aside with the swiftness of 
& practised athlete, and, seizing the bridle, 
looked up at Guildford Berton’s dark face. 

‘Take care, sir,’”’ he said. 

“Take your hand from my bridle!” ex- 
Claimed Guildford Berton ina low voice, 
and be bent forward with his whip raised. 


Without doubt it would have fallen on 
Cyril Burne’s head or shoulders, but at 
tha: moment Casper, with a loud grow! 


broke loose from Norahb’s ban“, and sprang 
af 


ne bound towards the two men. 
T’> - ‘ . 
£06 porse rose on his haunchés so sud- 


1y that Guildford Berton was thrown, 





and Norah, with acry of alarm, ran down 
the bill. 

Guildfore Berton sprang to his feet clutob- 
ing bis whip, then stopped suddenly, and 
both men stood as if turned to stone, and 
stared at ber. 


CHAPTER VI, 


T was an awkward moment. Norah had 
| descended upon them like an appari- 
tion, and there was no time to conceal 
tue fury on the face of the one map, or the 
anger and indignation on tuat of the otLer, 
It was especially an awkward moment 
for Norab; for, when you cawe to think of 
it, what can a lady do wider such clroum- 
stances? She can scare!) sirike au attitude 
and explain, after the MmanLer of viu-fash- 
loved heroines of romance, ‘Hold, tour- 
bear!’’ 

What Norah did was to look from one 
to Lhe other, and then, 44 the biood siowly 
returned to ber beautiful face, to mur- 
mur— 

«For shame!”’ 

Cyril Burne’s face crimsoned, and, being 
tue manlier of the two men, he hung bis 
bead for a moment as be stood without bis 
hat, which be bad j. st presence of mind to 
remove at her appearance: but Guildford 
BKerton’s face seemed to grow paler and 
sajlower, and bis nostrils contracted as he 
breathed hard and quickly, and tried to 
quiet the dog, which continued to threaten 
him. 

Norah stooped down and caught Casper 
by the collar, and her movement proke the 
spell which seemed to have fallen upon 
Oyril and Berton. 

“I—I’m afraid my horse startled you, 
Lady Norah,” the latter said, without rais- 
ing his eyes to her face after the first 
xiunce, ‘“Buat—put this—dog’’—he pausea 
slightly before the word, and it was evi- 
dent that he only just succeeded in smoth- 
ering ‘‘cursed’’—“‘always frightened me, 
It is m savage, ili-tempered brute that 
ought to have been shot long ago, and— 
and I don’t think you ought to have him 
with you.”’ 

Norab patted Casper’s head admonisb- 
ingly. 

**] don’t think ne is so savage,” she said. 
‘And I am not afraid of him,’’ 

‘He always files at me,’ said Guildford 
Berton, eyeing Oasper sideways; “I’msure 
1 don’t know why.”’ 

There was @ moment’s silence, Oyril re- 
sumed his packing up. Guildford Berton 
stood awkwardly twitching at the bridle, 
then be said— 

“It is afine morning fora walk. I have 
to go over to a distant part of the estate for 
the earl. Good morning, Lady Norah,”’ 
and, raising his hat, be got into the saddle, 
and, with a swift glance out of the corners 
ot his eyes at Cyril, rode oft. 

Norah bad gone down on one knee the 
better to hold and restrain Casper while 
Berton was present, but she rose now, and 
Oyril quietly came forward and picked up 
her hat. 

She took it from him with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head, anda “Thank you,” and 
was turning from him, when Cyril said in 
a low and earnest volce— 

‘May 1 venture to apologize for my share 
—the larger, [ am afraid—in the scene 
which 1 fear you witnessed?”’ 

Norah stood almost looking over her 
shoulder. 

‘JI don’ttbink it wasall your fault, "she 
said in as low a voice as his, but her lovely 
eyes met his frankly and fearlessly. 

He looked up with a flash of gratitade, 

‘Nearly all,’’ be said. ‘Il was the offen- 
der in the firat instance, I am trespassing, 
and this gentieman very properly requested 
me to quit.’ 

Norah could not help questioning whether 
it had been properly done, 

, ‘Surely you were doing no barm,’’ she 
said with a faint smile, which Cyril caught 
and acknowledgsd with a leap of the heart. 

‘‘Asto that, one does not know. I may 
have disturbed the game, or—’’ he paused, 
‘intruded on a favorite walk—of yours, for 
inatance.’’ 

She smiled distinctly now. 

“Not of mine,” she said. “I was never 
here until to-day.”’ 

‘“\] am sorry I should have spoiled your 
first visit to no lovely a spot!” he said earn- 
estly.‘* Indeed, it’s beauty, as I said, must 
pe my only excuse for intruding. I was 
so keen upon ny axetch——” He stopped 
with a gesture of apology. “But 1 will 
éfiace myself as quickly as possible, and 
promise not to repeat my offence.” 

‘You mean that you will go?’’ sald Norah, 
coloring slightly. ‘‘Please do not; at any 
rate until you have fiaished your sketch.”’ 

He looxed at her gracefully. 

‘‘You are very kind,” be warmured, ‘I 
shall not take many minates,”’ 

“Ob!” she said, with » long breath of de- 











precation. ‘‘There is need for 5ou to hurry, 
and, perbeps, spoll it!’ She laughed. ‘I 
am sure the eari- my father—would be 
only too glad for youto sketch any part of 
the place. May I see it?” she added, not 
sbyly, bat with a littie hesitatio: . 

“Certainly,’”’ be responded, and be plaged 
the sketch upon the ease! from which he 
had taken it. 

Norah went up to it, and looked at it, 
and at once recogniscd that the trespasser 
was not a mere amateur, 

“Itis very pretty,’’ sue eald dreamily,. 
“It would have been # thousand pities to 
have loftitur finished. Pirase goo Yr’ 

He seated hitnse!fon bisciuwp soo! obedl- 
eatly, and (Bok up bs pilctte and b. ushes, 

“Wpet @ lovely sittieg.aue! sue sald ab- 
sentiy; “and how weil you have caught 
that beam of light across the elm trunk.’’ 

‘Weill, that ien’t dificult,” hesaid witha 
smile, ‘‘atrick of Chinese white and ochre. 
You spoke just vow of the earl as your 
father?’’ he said in toe same breath. 

Yes, lam Lord Arrowdale’s daughter,” 
assented Norah, still with her eyes fixed 
on the sketch, and the tanned, shapely 
hand working at it so deftly. 

“Then, indeed, I have full authority for 
remaining, and am trespassing no longer,’’ 
he said with asmile, ‘You have the good 
fortune to live in very beautiful surround- 
ings. I don’t think I ever saw a lovelier 
place.’’ 

“I bave not been here very long,’’ said 
Norah. “I only came here last night, and 
have seen very little or nothing of it.”’ 

His brush halted, and he looked up at 
her. Every word she spoke had an in- 
tense interest for bim. 

“Only last night?’ he said. ‘How 
strange it must seem to you!’’ 

“Yos, it is strange, very strange,’’ she 
assented almost dreamily. 

“And delightful,” he suggested, in a 
low and cautiously serene voice. He was 
dreading lest she should suddenly awake 
to the fact that she was holding a tete-a-tete 
with a stranger and take filght; and every 
moment was so preciousto him that he treat- 
ed her as one treats a timid bird which a 
sudden movement or a loud tone might 
drive beyond one’s sight and reach. “I 
mean that a beautiful scene becomes twice 
as beautiful when it is one’s own.”’ 


“Or when one can make it one’s own,” 
she retorted with a giance at the sketch. 

“Ob, yes,’? he said, catching her mean- 
ing instantly. ‘‘We poor painters have 
great compensations for our poverty. We 
are here to-day, and gone to. morrow, but 
we can s-atch some sort of a reflection of 
the beauties which belong to other and 
more fortunate beings. This wants a bit of 
life in it,” be went on without pausing, 
and jumping at an idea which occurred 1o 
him, an excuse for keeping her beside him 
a little longer, 

“it would be a great thing if 1 could put 
the dog in—Jjust there, at the foot of the 
elm.” And he pointed to the spot on the 
the canvas with the end of his brush, “He 
seems quite quiet now.”’ 


Oasper had thrown bimsel! down almost 
at his feet, and appeared to be enjoying a 
anooze after hia late excitement, 

“Yos,’’ said Norah innocently. ‘Could 
you not sketch him from where he is? If 1 
made him get up, perbaps he would not 
sit still again; and yet 1 don't know, Oasa- 
per!’’ Calling to bim, she led him tothe 
toot of the elm, and without much trouble 
persuaded him to lie down. ‘Wiil that 
do?” she said, siniling brightly at her suc- 
Ces, 

“Admirably!’’ he replied fervently. 
“How very, very good of you! I won’t 
keep bim more than a minute or two!’”’ 

“Ob, he'll be good, I’m sure!” Norah 
called beck, and thinking only of the pic- 
ture, and nothing of herself, she gentiy 
sank down on the woas, and laid her baud 
on the dog’s collar to keep him qalet, 

(TO BE OONTIMUBD. | 


PUBLIO BUSINESS.—A story is told of a 
king of France who told his minister that 
compisints of justice deferred had become 
so clamorous that he was determined for 
the future to look into the affairs of the 
state himself, Next morning his Majesty, 
looking from his bedroom window, saw 
six huge wagons, from which bundles of 
papers, duly red-taped and ticketed, were 
being discharged, On asking the minister 
who scoompanied the papers what this 
meant, the reply was that those wagons 
contained a small instalment—the rest 
were to follow—of the papers which his 
Majesty, in following out his praiseworthy 


determination to attend Ww business him- 
self, would require to €xaimmine The king 
| countermandcd the wagons, and the mir 
ister, as before, was left to manage the 
state as seemed to him best, 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Drvaagists’ Liants.—The origin of col- 
orea lights in druggiste’ windows in aa fol- 
lows: Originally the barber or leech ex- 
posed in his window the medicines he had 
for sale. In time, when the business of 
selling was separated from that of prescrib- 
ing drugs, the physician simply hung upa 
colored light, leaving the druggists to ex- 
pose the medicine, or colored water that 


‘took the place of the medicines, 


VALUABLE WIN8.--In the wine cellar 
under the Hotel de Ville, Kremen, there 
are twelve cases of holy ‘wine, eac: case 
inscribed with the name of one of the 
Aposties, [t was deposite! in its ; resent 
resting place 265 years ago. One cane of 
this wine, consisting of 5 oxhottsof 204 bot- 
tlea, cost 500 rix dollarain 1624. inoluding 
the expenad of keeping up the cellar, inter. 
est on the original outlay, and upon in- 
terest, one of those exhofts would to-day 
oost 556,657,640 rix dollars, or about $2, 000,- 
000 @ bottle, 

CaL1o0,—The word ‘ealico’’ bas a queer 
origin, Many centuries ago the first non. 
arch of the province of Malabar gave to one 
of bis chiets, as a reward for distinguished 
services, his sword and all tue land within 
the iimit of which a cock crowing at a cer- 
tain temple could be heard, From this 
cirsumatanoce the little town which grew up 
in the centre of this territory wae called 
“Callcode,’’ or the “Cook-crowing.’’ A fter- 
wards it was Colicut, and from this place 
the first cotton goods were imported, bear- 
ing the name ‘colloo,’”’ 


JUNE AND MARRIAGEK.—June was tho 
month thatthe ancients considered muat 
propitious for marriage, especially if the 
day chosen were that of the full moon, or 
the conjugation of the sun and moon, The 
month of May was to be avoided as under 
the influence of spirits adverse to happy 
hourebolds, Ovid says: 

“Let maid or widow that would turn 
to wile, 

Avoid the season dangerous to life; 

if you mind old sawa, mind, this I may: 

“Tis bad to marry in the month of 
May.’ ” 

There is another more common form of 
this prediction unfavorable to inarriage In 
the month of May, which runs thus: 

“Marry in May, 
You'|i rue the day, 
To marry in May 
Is to wed poverty, 

WHISTLING AND Crowingd,—An oid 
Sootch saying has it that ©" Whistiin’ inaidens 
an’ crowing bens are nae lucky about ony 
mon’s toun,.’”’ Thus the ordinary barn-yard 
towl may be a feathered forerunner of evil. 
Birds from perhaps antediluvian pertoda 
have been looked upon as winged fortune 
tellers, In some parts of England even in 
our day the note of the swallow means 
the reception of some evil tidings, but 
kill that bird isa certain way of bringing 
down unlimited evil on the destroyer, The 
white owl in France !s universally held an 
a foreteiler of death, and its “screect’’ in 
not much ilked by Knglish peasants, In 
France and Belgium the cry of the white 
ow! is supposed to forete!! ali sorte of tnis- 
fortunes However, the counteracting 
remedy is not far to seek—it simply con- 
sistain throwinga pinch of salt intothe 
fire when the sound is heard, Two crows, 
in some parts of Scotland, are considered 
very ominous of iil, 

CouRTSHIP.—Oourtahip among the re- 
mots tribes of Kafir'stan presenta some 
nove! features, A Kafir, having fixea hin 
affections upon a femal6, acqguaints his par 
ents with bis intentions, They apply to 
the parents of the girl, and ifthe latter do 
not consent to toe union a fight is Inevit- 
able, If the parties agree the next pro- 
ceed.ng is to appoint two expert female 
negotiators, who broach the subject to the 
young lady. The lady ambassadors care 
fully avold the sudden or abrupt mention 
of the awful subject of thelr mismion, but 
jaunch out In praises of the yontieman who 
seeks her band, They #peak of him posses. 
sions, bis courage, and other |ike acoom- 
piiahinenta, The girl, pretending to be 
atfronted even at these remo hints, grows 
refractory and runs away, tearing the ring- 
lets of ber balr as she ré.irem; while the 
female ain bassadors, having got the consent 


of the parents, drag ber froin her coucea! 
ment, and carry her by force to the house 
of ber destined husband, wieére ahe |6 com 


pelled to retain for days silent and de 
jected, refusing food, Ull at last, If kind en 
treaties do not prevail, sn6 Ils made Ww au 
ynit by blows to the union 
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A LITTLE. 





Bo little macste megiad, for! was young: 

Fiowers, a sunset, books, a friend or two, 

Urey shies with scanty sunshine piercing through — 
How littie made me giad when 1 was young 


Bo little makes me happy, sow I'm old; 
Your band in mine, dear beart, bere by the Gre, 
The childrem grown unt our heart's desire- 
How little makes us happy when we're old, 


Aud yet between the littie then and now, 
W bat worlds of fe and thought, and feeling keen’ 
What epiritual depths and heights unseen, 

Al me! between the littie then and now. 


For things seem mighty when we're young; 
Then we rush onward through the changing years, 
Testing the gamut of all emilee and tears, 

Till mighty things seem littic, we are old. 


HEART AND RING. 
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UHAPTER XXXIX, 


OKD CECIL’'S hand closed spasmod}- 

| cally, but he kept it at his side; Percy 

Levant stood silent and impassive, 

and the Marquis merely reised his eyes 

irom the paper upon which they had been 
fixed. 

“]—4 really don’t think we need remain 
any longer, dear Lady (irace " murinured 
Spenser Ohurobill, ‘1 really don’t think 
wé have any right to intrude upon this 
bappy fainily party, We must leave them 
to settic their own littie differences, eh? 
Allow me to esxort you to your hotel, I 
have © preside ata charitable meeting in 
London the day after to-morrow, alas! or I 
sbould like to remain and see the mutual 
reconciliation; but duty—duty.”’ 

Hie crept nearer the door and offered his 
arin, but Lady (irace, with a haughty eat- 
ure, waved him off, 

“No? You would like to linger till the 
‘denouement?’ Yea? Then | must goalone 





‘Ntop!”’ said Percy Levant quietly and 
oalunly. 

Spenser Churchill pulled up and looked 
at him sideways, 

‘*1—I beg your pardon.’”’ 

‘Move at your peril,” said Perey very 
sternly. 

Spenser Churchill sidied towards the 
window, and witha quick movement threw 
it open, 

‘You mean to threaten me, detain me, 
otter me violence, ny dear Percy,’’ he said 
with a leer, ‘] think not. If any person 
—any person,’’ and he glanced at Lord 
Cecil, ‘presumes to prevent my departure 
1 shell call for asaistance. There are 
polioe in the streeta, who will protect me, 
an English gentleman of unbiemished 
character and honorable repute. There are 
police, I say,’ 

‘There are,’’ said Percy Levant, quietly 
and inoisively. “There is an English 
detective at the door ready to arrest you, 
understand,”’ 

Spenser Churchill shrank back from the 
window. 

‘‘Indeed! on what charge, pray?” 

‘Conspiracy, and robbery = from 
dead!’’ 

Tbden be pointed to the papers which had 
been stolen from Jeffrey Flint’s body. 

Spenser Churchill’s face grew white, but 
he foroed a laugh. 

‘Conspiracy, 6h! the other is nonsense, 
utter nonsense! Who's to prove—ahem! 
But conspiracy! With whom? With Mr, 
Percy Levant?”’ 

“With Mr, Percy Levant,’’ repeated 
Percy grimly. ‘Your fellow criminal! 
One step, one cry for assistance, and he ar- 
rests us both,’ 

Spenser Churonil! clutched wildly at the 
curtains, 

“¥ou—you—traltor!”’ 
hoarsely. 

Percy Levant turned to Lord Oecil and 
maid: 

‘| have simply stated the truth, my lord. 
A detective is waiting outside. It rests 
with you, itis for you to decide whether 
you will charge ua One thing remains for 


the 


he gasped 


out 


me to do,’’ 

He went tothe door of tae ante-room, 
and taking Dorie’s hand ted her towards 
the group 

‘‘Dorta,”’ be sald in a low voloe tuat trem- 

ed and broke for the Orettime, ‘Doris 
your father! 

With pale face, wet with tears, Doris 
mood fora mowent irrésolute. The old 


man who had raised bis head as her name 








smote upon his ear made an efiort to rise, 
then sank back with outstretched bands 
and piteously pleating face, 

“My child, my own chbild!’’ be oried, 
hoarsely. 

It would have required a barder heart 
than Doris’s to resist such ap appeal 
for forgiveness, a cry of penitence and re- 
morse, 

Nhe hesitated a moment while one could 
counttwenty. Then she wasat bis knee, 
and bis weak quivering Lands were upon 
ber head. 

Lady Grace, panting with suppressed 
fury of Jealousy, glanced at the picture 
which nearly woved two of the spectators 
to tears, 

‘“‘How—how charming!'’ she said in a 
bareb voice. “Father and daughter. You 
have on!y to extend your b.essing to the 
husband, my lord!” and she swept a con- 
tem ptuous curteey on Percy Levant, 

‘You, don’t forget the wily adventurer, 
the music teacher of Sobo, your son in-law, 
dear Marquia!’’ pursued Spenser Churchill 
sardonioally. 

The Marquis started and looked up at 
Percy pHeoualy. 

‘Are you—are you her 
unmansged to articulate, 

Percy Levant turned 
towards them, 


husband?” he 


his baggard face 


*No, my lord,” he sald tb « hoarse 
voloe, “we are not, and never shall be, 
married,”’ 

The Marquis drew a long breath, 

-*No,”’ 


“No,” said Percy Levant almost inaudl- 
bly. “If 1 loved her leaa——"’ he stopped. 
‘My love for her bas saved her, my lord, 
Mies Marlowe—Lady Mary—is free from 
any claims from ine,” 

Lady Grace's fan came to a sudden stop- 
page. 

“Not married!’ she gasped, 

‘Not married!”’ echoed Spenser Church- 
{ll in acoents of malignant disappointment, 

Peroy Levant look attnem both with a 
steady gaze. 

‘Not married,’’ he said. 
now, Spenser Oburchill.’’ 

“No!”’ oried a grave voice, 

It was Lord Cecil’s; ana he sprang to the 
window. 

“Not till justice—”’ 

Percy Levant folded his arms and stood 
resigned and patient. 

“Not till justice has been satistied. [ 
charge you, Spenser Ohurchill, with con- 
spiracy——” 

“And—and—Levant, and Lady Grace!’’ 
said Spenser Churchill with an evil 
leer. 

“1 am ready, my !ord,”’ said Percy Le- 
vam quietly, 

But as he spoke Doris sprang to ber feet, 
and gently putting ber father’s arms aside 
stood in front of Percy Levant. 

**No!’’ she cried panting, ‘‘l say no!’’ 

Percy Levant drew a long breath. 

“Let the law take its course, 
Mary,” he said in a low voice, 

But she still stood in front of him as if to 
shield and protect him, 

The Marquis held out his hand to ber 
as if he could not bear her to leave his 
aide, 

“Come to mé, come tome, Let them— 
let them go,’’ and he glanced in the direct- 
ion of Lady Grace and Spenser Church. 
ill. 

Tue latter did not wait for the permis- 
sion to be repeated. With an air of long- 
suffering patience and saintly resignation, 
he shook his head reproachfully at Percy 
Levant. 

“Jucas,’’ be murmured, ‘‘we shall have 
a day of reckoning, we two, Judas!’’ 

Percy Levant scarcely glanced at him; 
and Spenser Churchill as he moved slowly 
to the door smiled a ghastly smile at Lady 
Grace, 

‘Let me escort you from this exclusively 
family party, dear Lady <irace,’’ he said 
sardonically. 

But, like most conspirators when the 
plot has failed, she drew back and eyed him 
soornfully,. 

“Thanks, Mr. Churchill; but I have no 
further use for you.” 

Atthie turning of the tables, at this re- 
pudiation by the woman he nad regarded 
and used as a tool and dupe, Spenser 
Churchill was almost overcome, and his 
light eyes flashed viciously; then with an 
effort that must have caused hima great 
deal of self-restraint he checked himeelf, 
and stretching out his hand and casting up 
his eyes to the ceiling said deoorously and 
proudly: 


“You may go 


Lady 


“I forgive you, Lady Grace. 1 pity you 
and | shall not forget to remember 

ny prayers, Poor woman!’ 

Now, Lady Grace ought to have turned | 
her back upon him in silent conte.upt, but 


she had been sorely strained, and this, the 


| 
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hypocritical taunting of the worm who had 
a few minutes ago been ready to craw! at 
tLe feet of bis accusers, was tbe last straw 
which broke the back of her self restraint, 
and as Mr. Spenser Charchill passed her | 
regret to say that she closed her fan sharply 
and struck him across the face with it 

Lady Grace possessed a magnificent a: wn; 
the fan was a large one, of carved ivory, 
with many sbarp corners. Mr. Spenser 
Churchill uttered a bowl of pain, and 
fled. 

Lord Cecil approached her and offered 
her hisarm, She bad nearly, if not quite, 
wrecked bis life, she hed caused pain and 
sufiering to the girl Le loved, she was un- 
worthy of one moment's pity, but he re- 
membered that she was a woman, and that 
she would have been bis wife, and ne of- 
fered her his arm In silence, 

She looked up at hie face with a quick, 
almost agonized, questioning, then turn- 
ed from him, ber face white, ber lips 
quivering. 

“Nol” ahe said, almost Inaudibly, “there 
can be no half way for us. Friend or foe, 
Cecil! Will you keep your promise to 
me?”’ 

She had no need to go further; his face, 
grave and grim, answered forbhim, With 
aswift compression of her lips she caught 
up @ shawl that hung on a chair, and with- 
out lifting ber eyes to his face again slowly 
left the room, 

Percy Levant took up his bat and went 
to Lady Despara, who was standing beside 
Doris, 

“Will yeu—will you stay with her and 
—and help her, She was never more in 
need of your love than now," and he 
gianced significantly atthe white face of 
the old man at whose knee Doris knelt. 

She nodded silently, and Percy Levant, 
as he passed Jord Cecil, said ina low 
voloe: 

“*] hold myself at your disposal, my lord, 
completely, entirely, without any reserva- 
tion,” 

Then he stopped and looked at Doris—a 
look impossible to describe, easy enough 
to imagine—and seemed about to speak, 
but with asigh be turned and walked 
out, and Doris soarcely knew that he had 
gone. 


CHAPTER XL, 


ADY DESPARD and Lord Oeil stood 
beside the Marquis’s bed, at which, 
still holding the, hand now slowly 

growing /oold, Doris knelt, Death, whom 
the old man, with the stubborn obstinacy 
of the Stoyle race, bad hitherto kept at 
bay, was drawing near, very near, 

They had carried him frow the adjoin- 
ing room, speechless and sightless, and so 
he had remained through the long hours of 
the night. 

It was morning now, and white and 
weary with all she bad undergone, Doris 
saw the rosy streaks faintly penetrating the 
window sbutters, 

Now and again the valet or the doctor, or 
perhaps Oecil, moistened the old man’s 
lips; and now and again Doris smoothed 
the pillow, which might have been stone 
for allit mattered tothe head that rested 
on it. 

On the bed, and clasped tightly between 
the rigid fingers, were the papers which 
proved her right tothe title of a peer’s 
daughter, and beside them the will which 
might make her the mistress of the Stoyle 
wealth. 

Suddenly, quite suddenly, as if, though 
appesring #0 incapable of effort, the old 
man had been battling in the darkness for 
consciousness and strength, the Marquis 
opened his eyes and looked at her, 

‘Dorie!’’ be said, ‘‘Mary!”’ 

“T am bhere!’”’ she said inaudibly to all 
but bim, 

His fingers closed on her hend, 

“Cecll—all who are here!”’ 

They drew closer to him, and he flashed 
bis dim e@yes upon them. 

“Listen toms, These are my last words, 
I—i acknowledge this lady to be my—my 
daughter—the cbiid of my wife, Lucy!’’ 

A spasm shot across his face, 

“My will—the will which leaves all to 
her—is my last,” he wenton, ‘‘Remempber 
—remember! My daughter—my—my own 
ehild!” 

His eyes closed, and they thought he was 
dead, but his lips opened again, and Doris, 
if no other, heard the words that struggled 
from them. 


“Lucy! Lucy! forgive! Iam punished— 





penitence and remorse are impossible. 


punished!” 

The last words of the great Marquis of 
Ste 6, who had all bis life boasted that he | 
bad earned the title of “wicked.’’ whose | 
beart had never once melted until death 
came toturn itintodust to which even 





The wicked flourish as the bay tree, and 
the truly good are unable to live through 
persecution. If anyone imagines that Mr, 
Spenser Churchill was utterly annihliated 
by the disclosure of his pretty plot, that 
person is very little acquainted with the 
peculiar character of which Mr, Spenser 
Courchill was a prominent type. 

For a week or twu the good man beto k 
bimself to Paris, and there, in that quiet 
and peaceful spot, soothed his troubled 
spirita with, doubtless, pious refiections; 
but shortly afterwards be emerged trom 
his retreat, and the hoardings of London 
announced that the great philanthropist 
would deliver a lecture at Exeter Hajj in 
ald the fands of the Broken-winded 
Horses’ Society. 

The subject of the lecture was to bea 
glorious and inspiring one: Truth. 

Punctually at the hour announced the 
eminent man, with placidly serene face, 
and softly, tenderly melting eyes, stepped 
on to the platform, amidst the cheering of 
the audience, the majority of whom were 
ladies, who waved their pocket-handker. 
chiefs, woich they well knew they should 
presently require, 

Mr, Spenser Churchill began his address, 
It was eloquent, toubhing, impressive; the 
handkerchiets grew moist quite long before 
it was concluded, and when at last his soft 
and taarfully sympathetic voice died away 
in his final words, many &@ soft hearted wo. 
man—and dare! say soft headed man?— 
felt perfectly convinced that Mr, Spenser 
Churchill was far, far too good for this 
wicked world! 

Il am surely convinced that the hour will 
come in which the world will see him with- 
out his mask, and be ready to atone tne by- 
pocritical villain whom thé almost worsbip- 
ped as a saint; but the bour has not yet 
come, and the great philanthropist still 
flourishes as the bay tree. 

Great will be the fall thereof when the 
Trutb he loves to talk about shall prevail, 
and the axe lays the accomplished hypo- 
crite low! May we be there to see! 

A year passed away, and the sun, which 
goes on Al ining though Marquises die and 
hypocrites continue to flourish, shone 
through Lady Despard’s beautiful boudoir 
in Chester Gardens, 

In her favorite attitude—haif reclining, 
half sitting—her ladyship nestied amongst 
the soft cushions of her favorite couch. 
Near her sat Doris—who, though known to 
the world as Lady Mary Stoyle, shall be 
Doris tous tillthe end of this eveatiul 
hietory. 

She was sitting ata writing table spread 
with letters and volumes, some of them 
fearfully like pages of account books, and 
her beautiful face was puckered up witha 
charming frown. 

Every now and then she consulted one 
of the appalling volumes, and ther wrote 
for afew moments, after which operation 
she would grow more puckered and draw 
a series of perplexed and bothered sighs. 

“How happy you look, desr!’’ said Lady 
Despard witha smile, after watching her 
for some time, 

Dorig started slightly and turned round 
to her. 

“I thought you had gone away hours— 
days—weeks ago. Happy! I am almost 
driven to distraction. I wish—on, I do wish 
there were no such things as accounts! or 
at any rate, that I had nothing todo with 
them.”’ 

Lady Despard laughed. 

**(Muckle coin, muckle care,’ my dear. 
Though { sympathize with your wisery, | 
must confess I rather enjoy the sight of it. 
I suffered so much when i came into my 
own property, Oh, the weary, weary hours 
I plodded through heavy columns of 
figures and dreary ‘statement.’ But l’ve 
got used to it, and that’s what you will do, 
in time,’ 

“In time! Yes, when I have grown pre- 
maturely old and grey,’’ said Doris, with a 
vexed smile. |{ never understood what 
hard work it ie, this being rich.” 

“Tam afraid we shouldn’t like it if we 
were very poor. I wonder’’—she paused a 
moment, “I wonder how a certain Marquis 
likes poverty.” 

Doris bent lower over her blundering and 
utterly futile arithmetic, 

“I do not know,” she said, with a rather 
stiff air. 

Lady Despard smiled. 

‘Anyone would know that you weré 
a Stoyle by your pride, my dear,’’ she re- 
marked. 


Dorie looked up with an air of affected 
indignation, 
“Pride! Iam the meekest and huu at 


“Of Empresees,’’ put in Lady 
“My dear girl, you may not know it, bul 
you are as proud a minx as ever lived, and 
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the micst unforgiving.”’ 

Doris looked over her shou.der fora 
moment, then tarned her head away. 

“| think you are unjust,” she said ina 
low voice, 

‘Ob, no 1’m not, For inetanoe, Here are 
you suddenly become possessed of a grand 
title, large estates, and beaps of money, 
Tne titie you can’t help taking if people 
choose to call you by it, and the money— 
well, you take aa little of that as possible; 
but not once have you set your foot in any 
one of the houses that are yours, or upon 
a spot of the many acres which your father 
ieft you. That’s pride, though of course 
you'll gay it isn’t.’’ 

66] een? 

“} haven’t finished yet. Counsel for the 
prosecution first, if you please; afterwards 
we shall be happy to hear what you have 
w say in defence-——”’ 

“and find me guilty, whatever that may 
be,’’ sald Doris, 

“Here, too, isa young woman with two 
lovers——" 

“Oh, don’t,’’ muttered Doris, wincing; 
but Lady Despard deciined to show any 
mercy. 

“My dear, | ain going to continue, It is 
well that you should hear the truth from 
someone, and as I am the only person who 
dares to tell it to your royal highness, why, 
I'l\i do my duty. Two lovers, One was ut- 
terly unworthy of you, poor fellow; an 
adventurer, who—but never mind. He re- 
pented in time, and I am not the woman to 
te bardupon him, The other isa young 
man who loved you devotedly, and is ail 
tnat is honorable and lovable—and miser- 
able! He never wronged you in any way, 
and though I can understand your send- 
ing the penitent adventurer about his busi- 
ness, | cannot understand how you could 
let poor Cecil go to this beastly iittle war, 
where as likely as not he will either be 
killed by some dirty half-naked savage, or 
die of the yellow, or blue, or black fever, 
whichever it is they have over there, Yes, 
] must say I do pity Lord Oecil, who never 
did anything——”’ 

“Bat transfer bis affections to another 
woman,” murmured woris, her face and 
neck a vivid crimson, 

Lady Despard sank back on to the cush- 
ions and laughed with evident enjoy- 
ment. 

‘You little goose, | was leading you on 
to showing your hand. And you didn’t 
see it! Of course, that is his offence. We 
could forgive the adventurer-lover who 
would have sold us for filthy luore, and 
who only repented and drew back at the 
last moment; oh, yes, we can forgive him; 
but the other—he must be sentenced to life 
long disappointment, because possibly he 
was caught, lured intothe net of theclever- 
est and most unscrupulous woman in Eng- 
land, and the cleverest and most unscrupu- 
lous manto back her. And we are not 
proud, weare not unforgiving! On, no, 
certainly not!’’ she summed up fronically, 

Doris screened her face with her shapely 
hands, 

“Why does not he ————-?”” then she 
stopped. 

“Why doesn’t he come forward and beg 
for forgiveness and ask you to be his own 
little Doris again and Mrs, Marquis?” 
cried Lady Despard drily. ‘Because he is 
88 proud as you are, my dear. What! Ask 
a girlas rich as a female Croesus to be his 
wife when he has only a few paltry thous- 
ands a year; ask the girl who would scarce- 
ly speak a word to him when he came to 
wish her good bye, perhaps for the last 
time. Why, isn’t he a Stoyle, too, and 
haven’tallof you got, and haven’t all of 
you always had, the pride and atift-necked- 
ness of the dev—ahem! the evilone? My 
dear, 1 am the laziest soul in London, and 
I've registered a vow that I’ll never got 
excited and warm over anything; but real- 
ly when I think of you spending your 
days and nights in hungering tor him and 
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“Ob!” murmured Doris, and then she 
Klided to ver and hid her face on her 
sboulders, 

“So you do! Do you think I ‘can’t 
hear you sighing long after you ought to 
be asleep, you obstinate and abandoned 
girl,” retorted Lady Despard. ‘Doris, my 
dear, if I were only old enough, or you 
were young enough, it would be my pleas- 
‘ng duty toshut you upin your room on 
bread and water till you came to your sen- 
8s and consented to hide yourfailly little 
head against his shirt front, spoiling bis 
clothes instead of mine. My dear, would 
you mind covering my dress with your 
pocket-handkerchief if you are crying.” 
| “I’m not crying,” said Doris indignant 
‘y, and giving hers little pueh, but still 
hiding her face, “When—when did you 


car from him iast?” she asked in a 
Whisaner 





“Just two months ago,” replied Lady 
Despard, her voice suddenly growing ser- 
ions. “You were too proud to ask for the 
news, or 1 would bave told you. He was 
all well then, but was going up the country 
after those miserable Decoys—Dacolta, or 
whatever they’re called, and from what 
I have read in the papers I am afraid that 


Doria’s band tightened on her shoulder 
spasmodically. 

“Don’t pinch me, my dear; I didn’t send 
bim there, Catch me! I only wish be’d ask 
me to be his wife. I’d have married either 
of the two men you sentto Jericho; but 
that’s the way with the gods, they always 
shower their gifts on the unworthy and un- 
grateful, and deserving people can go 
starving.” 

“I wish be had,” murmured Doris; “you 
would botn have been happy then.” 

“No, you don’t wish anything of the 
kind,” retorted Lady Despard indolently. 
**You would be ready to tear my eyes out 
if there had ever been the slightest chance 
of such a thing. Ob, you can’t delude me 
into thinking youthe gentle dove most 
people imagine you, you little scorpion.” 

“And that is all you know about—about 
him?’’ said Doris, timidiy. 

“Nearly all. I wish I knew more, I did 
inention the matter to his Grace at the re- 
ception the other night, and he looked 
rather grim and solemn, as if the whole 
expedition was sentenced —— No, no, 
Doris, I don’t mean that!’ she added hast- 
ily, as Doris’s band relaxed its hold, and 
she drew herself up, white and shuddering. 
“No, itain’tso bad as that; but—but—— 
Well—Ah, my dear, you ought not to have 
let him go,” 

Doris threw herself down again and 
taltered— 

“It was not my fault; if—if he bad said— 
if he had asked——"’ 

“If me no ifs!” retcrted Lady Dospard. 
“My dear child, no man could have asked 
you anything while you treated him as you 
treated Lord Oecil after the Marquia’s 
death. You were nota live breathing wo- 
man, buta marble effigy, a block of ice, 
and you froze him—and sent him to 
Barmah to thaw himself. Now, 1’m not 
going to talk any i1nore about him. Get on 
your habit, and let us go foraride, Thank 
neaven, I love no iman, and no man loves 
me! Heigh-ho!”’ 

The footman broaght In the evening pa- 
pers as she spoke, ind she took up one and 
glanced at it languidly; then she suddenly 
sat up, and uttered a iow cry. 

Doris who had gone tothe door but 
had not leftthe room went back to her 
swiftly. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked, 

Lady Despard clotted the paper, 

“J—I thought you had gone,” she said. 
“Matter?—nothing. ‘The pins and needles 
in my feet——’’ 

“There is somethi:tg in that paper,’’ said 
Doris, in her low vi ice, her eyes fixed on 
it. “Tell me what it jm.” 

Lady Despard hesi tated a moment, then 
she shrugged her sh malders. 

“Well, you’d buy one and see for your- 
self, s0 1 may as we)!!l show itto you; but 
—but don’t imagine t he worst at once,” 

She handed her the paper, and pointed 
to a letter from the s¢ at of war. 

In a few—but, alas, how pregnant words 
the correspondent to! d the story of disaster 
which had befallen a detachment sent into 
the interior. Surrou aded and outnumber- 
ed by the enemy, sav mges in nothing more 
than their mode of cc mducting warfare, the 
bandfal of English e* oddiers had fallen, as 
80 many thousands of their fellows in the 
giorious years of the past had done, 
fighting to the last. ' (here were only the 
few details which can be crammed intoa 
column of newspaper’ type, but one line 
stabbed Doris to the b eart. 

‘“] am sorry tosay tbat an aide-de-camp, 
the Marquis of Stoy le, better known as 
Lord Cecil, accompa: iied the detachment, 
Throughout the cam) xalgn Lord Cecil has 
distinguished himsel { by his bravery anid 
devotion: to duty, arid by his genial and 
modest disposition | iad won the hearts of 
both officers and mm. If, as there is tov 
much reason to fear, his sordship has fallen 
with bis 1ll-fated con trades, bis loss will be 
sorely felt, and he c am newer be replaced, 
lt will be remembe. ed éhat he succeeded 
to the nistoric title ji st twelve months ago 
and very shortly o sfore joining the regt- 
ment,’’ 

Doris said nota w ord, but stood staring 





may have happened; | have reason to hope 
to think——” she stopped and sprang— 
actually sprang—to the door, and throwing 
it open said hurriedly, ‘‘Come in; oh, come 
in!” 

The next moment atali figure, with a 
sunburnt face and one arm in a aling, 
éntered, and after a glance, one anxious 
glance, at the white tace, rushed forward 
aud caught Doris to him with his sound 
arm, Lady Despard waited until this hap- 
pened, then glided out, 

_ a * . « ‘ +. - 

They sat up very iate that night, and 
Lady Despard'’s boudoir was so dimly 
lighted that as she reclined on her oouch 
abe could not see, or pretended not to see, 
that Doris, as.she sat at the Marquis’s feet, 
bad got his hand fast locked in bers,almost 
as if she dreaded lest be should vanish as 
suddenly ashe had come, And every now 
and then she, glancing fearfully at Lady 
Despard, laid the brown band against ber 
cheeks and near, very near. to her lips, 

There was not much talking, for Lady 
Despard was merciful and considerate, by 
at last she looked up, 

“and now, my dear Othello, if you oan 
and will design to recount some of your 
adventures, Dosdemona and your humble 
servant, wiil be gratified. Though I have 
known since yesterday that you had 
escaped, | baven’t any of the details, and I 
will confeas to a faint and lazy kind of 
curiosity. Touching that Interesting fact 
now, which | do trast wili soon be all 
right, for it must beso awkward——” she 
stopped and glanced at Doris with provok- 
ing archness, 

‘©Y ee tell us!’”? murmured Doria, 

Lord Cecii—he shall be Caoil for us to 
the end—looked suddenly grave, and hesi- 
tated. 

‘Yes, 1 want to tell youand I muat,’’ he 
said, ‘Not about myself so mucb as—” 
he stopped. ‘Did you see the list of the 
killed? Did they give a list of names?’’ 
“No,” said Lady Despard, “it was all 
surmise. Why do you ask that?’’ 

‘‘ Because—-’’ he stopped again,‘ Doris,” 
and be laid his hand on her head, sooth- 
ingly, “there was another person whom 
you know in this awful business, besides 
myself, Oan you guess bis name.” 

Doris shook her head apprehensively. 
Lady Despard leant forward. 

“He was—he hecame—a fast and devoted 
friend of mine, Doris, But for him I should 
not have been bere, dearest. He came out 
with the hospital, and |] saw bim first be- 
side my bed, He pulied me through the 
fever,.’’ 

He stopped again, and Doris held her 
face low down out of the lamp-light, 

“We were great friends after that, and 
when our detatchment was ordered to the 
interior he volunteered. I tried to dissuade 
him. There was no reason that he shouid 
yo, but be insisted, and . On the 
evening of the fight he stood by the guns 
with the rest and fought like a lion. Once or 
twice 1 found a moment to speak to him, 
for be was always near me. When the last 
struggle came I joined in the rush—that’s 
the only word for it—and saw a couple of 
the Dacoits making for me. One I cut 
down, the other, gave me this,’’ he pointed 
w his arm, “and would have settied me— 
hush, dearest, don’t cry—but this friend 
was near ine still and he threw himself be- 
tween us.” 

He stopped and drew a long breath. 

“J don’t remember any more till I came 
to, and crawling about came upon bim. He 
was alive, just alive, buthe knew me, | 
—I took bis bead upon my knee, and bent 
down. Doris, my davzling, Doris, my dear- 
est. Hush, hush! ‘Tell her that her love 
saved me from worse than this, Cecil,’ he 





said, ‘Tell ber that I died with her name 
on my lipa Ke gocd to her Cecil, be good 
to—Doria!l’”’ 


Lady Despard was crying sudibly. 

“You know, dear, who it was that saved 
my life,’’ said Cecil in a low voice, “It was 
Percy Levant.” 

And he drew her head upon his breast 
aud kissed her with protecting tenderness 
as if he were responding to the dead inan’s 
solemn injunction. 


When the Marqois and Marchioness re- 
turned from their long—butfor them not 
too long—honeymoon, society deeming it 
incumbent upon it to bestow an impressive 
welcome on two of ite most distinguished 
members, gave a hall in honor of the young 





young lady in whose honor the entertain- 
ment was given. 
It went into newspaper raptures over 
her manner, ber smile, her dress, and 
lastly ber Jewels, whioh, as it said, consis 
ted of a suite of magnificent diainonds— 
the Stoyle diamonds, and poetically de 
ciared thattheir brilliance was only out- 
shone by the wearer’ s eyes. 
They were very beautiful, as « matter of 
fact,and no other jewels in the magnificent 
assembiage could compare with them, ex- 
cepting perhaps, a suite of pearin set in 
antique silver, which was worn by—Lady 
Grace Peyton, 
Twioe in the course of the evening Dorin 
and she inet each other: and on both oocas- 
sions, while Doris, with the meekness 
which somewhat always diatinguishes the 
innocent turned he: head aside, Lady 
Grace stared at ber rival with a bold, de- 
fant flash of her handsome eyes, 
“{ think,” sald Lady Despaerd, as she 
stood for a inoment in a corner with Doria, 
“I think that for oool, brasen impudenoce, 
Grace Peyton exoceisall the world, Mow 
women, all other women—having done 
what she has done, and knowing that we 
know what she has done—would have 
buried themselves in some (ierman water- 
ing place for the reat of their lives, Hat, 
oh no, spe notonly thinks fit to put In an 
appearance here to-night, but actually— 
actually flaunts that set of pearls which 
she got by fraud—‘stole,’ if anyone ever 
stole anything in this worid—tfrom ber us- 
band. Tne whole set!”’ 
“No not the whole set,’’ murwured 
Doria softly, as she looked at Lady (race 
glide through a waltz, ‘I have the ring.” 
“You have! Why, I have never seen it. 
The ‘ring! ”’ 
“No, you never saw it,’’ said Doria, 
warm fiush rising in her lovely face, ‘'l 
don’t wear it on my finger, dear, but— 
here,” and she touched ber heart, ‘She is 
welcome to all the reat while I have that 
and—him!" she added, \urning to her bus- 
band as he came up Ww him, 

[THE BND, |} 
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Tus Goop OLD TiMgs,—The driver of a 
Fifte avenue (N. Y.)stage fell into a rein- 
iniecent mood a few nights ego, and told a 
reporter the following remarkable facts 
about New York staging; ‘‘These are not 
like the old days. We have nochbance to 
make ‘extras’ now, When I drove on the 
Broadway line I used to hold back abuut 
$9aday. Wealldid it. It wasa regular 
thing. Each coach, inspite of what was 
held back, paid the company a profit of $15 
aday. We turned in an average of $23,and 
the expenses were only $7. So we thought 
we had a perfectly right tw a part of the 
“gwag.’’ Theccmpany tried all sorts of 
weyse to break up the practice, but ooulin’t 
do it. They finally thought it was no use 
to try, and took it as a matter of courne,’’ 

‘Where are the old steges now?’ asked 
the reporter, and the old veteran replied: 

“Well, a man was riding with me the 
other day who told me be saw one in the 
Canary Islands and another in Uubsa, Some 
of them went to Europe and the balance to 
different partaof this country, I saw one 
of them in Hoboken the other day,deserted, 
idle and rotting to pieces. I tell you, it 
carried me back to old times, and yave me 
a pain in my pocket-book when I saw it. 

=P - —- 

Sumer ALL Kounv,—About the time the 
temperance reformation began, @ well-dirn- 
posed farmer told one of his men that he 
thought of trying to do his work without 
whiskey, and asked him bow much more 
he should have to give him todo without 
it. The man told Lim that hoe might give 
him what he pleased. 

“Weil,’’ said the farmer, ‘1 will give you 
a sheep if you will do without.” 

Tne eldest son then asked him if ve 
would give him a sheep if ne would do 
without whiskey. 

‘*You,’’ said the father, ‘you #iall bave a 
sheep if you will do without,” 

The youngest son then asked If le would 
do the same by him. 

‘Yea, Sandy,’’ was the reply; “you shall 
havea sheep, too, if you will do without 
whiskey,.’’ 

Presentiy Sandy asked: 

“Father hadn’t you better take a siieep, 


wor” 
This waa a home question; the father bad 


bardly thought that he could do without 
the “good creatare,’”’ but this direct appeal 
was not & be disregarded, Jhe result wan, 


that the demon was stones banisbed froin 
the prem|\ses, 











at the paper, with d) -y eyes, and that awiul and, as the journals put it, ‘romantic stiles 
feeling of benum! oping anguish wui7h | couple.” Miss Mixnik—"Mr. bigeg, you really 
crushes pain for ati me but tolend it adal- It was a very grand affair,and the Morn- | muat buy a ticket for our bail, It is ior the 
tional force afterwa) da, ing Post next morning devoted a column ema _* arent bo ttege n, Shen mapa emp 
Lady Despard pu & her ar.n round ber, and « half to ite description and a lim of the ns edies + Arse “] kp ~ Sea 7 
‘‘Doris, Doris! m 7 dear, my dear!”’ she | high and mighty and famoun guests, and | ai. has iqne tocf woca for the girlie 
murmured. Dor *t give way! A stated rather ¢ pnatically that the most ray wet. anti always ‘ a «et iT - 
there’s life there's mope; we can't téll wha oe wormoa the room was the price 
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MY IDOL. 





BY *. M. B. 





1 love thee now —what matters it 
Whom | loved long ago? 

My beart to thine ls closely knit 
Nor will it fall, | trow. 


None of thoee other loves liuew 
Were half eo dear as thou- 
Then be content, for thie ls trae 


Thoe art my idul new, 
: <i> — © <j 


“From Conviction.” 
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fFV\H EY WERE twins, the two brothers, 
| and as much alike as twine generally 

are. Kich, young, handsome witb all 
the beauty of their racs--the Fitzgeralds, 
when they bought the oid Appledore es- 
tate, quickly became the “cynosure of 
nulghbvoring cyes."’ The eyes of many 
laughtlers of the surrounding land,and not 
a fow mother, 

The latter considered that young, eligt- 
bie men, with Incomes which tradition 
piacod attwo thousand w your 6ach, were 
not inet with every day. 

The 
looking young men were lew and far Le- 
tween; and forthwith “hoped they should 
noe womething of the Mr, Fitzgeraids,” os 
they gently expressed in conversation their 
firms determination thatthe Mr, Fitz ceraids 
should see a great deal of them. 

The viear’s daughters, the Doctor's als- 
tor, the Curate’s aunt, who kept house for 
bito was fond of saying, how ‘wery little 
difference in age’’ there was between her- 
we.f and ‘dear Keyinald’’—twenty years 
apparently belug a mere trifle in her eyes 

together with many daughters o! the 
country houses in the neighborhood, al! 
eagerly anticipated the first newa, te ear. 
llest verdict on the new-oomers, 

The men who called on therm said simply 
after the concise manner of the sterner sex 
when describing each other: 

“Nota bad sort, either of them;"’ which 
was all as it should be; but tothe minds of 
their female relatives, lacked color asa 
description, 

No more detailed one seemed forthoom- 
ing, however, 

A terrible whisper crept about to tue ef 
fect that the Fitzgeralds bad “declined with 
thanks” the Invitations to tennis and din- 
ner parties which had been sent them, and 
iad only dined out once aince their arrival 
atthe house of an o.d Squire inthe next 
county, & confirmed bachelor, who war 
known to his lady scquaintances as “a 
regular bear,’’ 

This was followed by the proclamation of 
a sill more terrible fact. 

“The Mr, Fitggeralds are—misogyniets,’’ 

When those who did not know what tie 
word meant had condescended to believe 
those who bad looked ina directory,and did 
bope contradicted the poet's words, in tbat 
it ficd at Once aad for everfroiu the feml. 
nine breast In Appledore. 

For it was true. Kov Fizgerald bhiuself 
had said it. 

I'he Vicar had called on the brothers at 
once, parochially of course, and, to him, 
Bob had put it very plainly: 

“My brother and I do not go Into soctety 

not general society, thatis. We are miso- 
Kyniste, from oonviction. Never baveany- 
thing to do with any women, You'll come 
avd see us though, as often as you care 
to?’ 

The good man aseented readily. His in- 
stincts were scciable, and, without alto- 
Ketber agreeing with his bosts, he oould 
not but confess to himself that moments did 
oceur in his own dally life, when he found 
the society of the five women to whom he 
belonged a« trifle monotonous, 

. ® a a sd e 

The simple fact was that it seemed tothe 
brothers that woman's chief end was to 
warry wan,and baving married him, to 
inake Lim miserab.e for ever, 

And having seen one after another of 
their greatest cronies fall into this terrible 
pitfall, and finding it difficult in London 
whoily to keep out of the society they 
dreaded and hated, they took this old 
country place and settied down in safety; 
for tue women could not force tueumeel ves 
on two bachelors, 

ln town, thelr own sisters, 


former perceived tuat such good- 


cousins, and 


aunts cad formed a too close connecting 
ink, Here, there was none, 

In thelr menage, their principals were 
faithfully carried oul Every one of the 
a ante were exoept one oid wo- 

was very eaf a 1 exoeeding|ly | 
+ ” nember of | 
apis - ai beer liged to 





submit, as butler, fooumen, page-boys, and 
errand boys all drew a bard and fast line 
round their respective duties, within which 
line nor words nor wages could induce 
them to inciude bed-making. 

There was, naturally, an oddly mascu- 
line alr about the rooms, 

Comfort was studiei, appearances com- 
paratively disregarded, for, though all the 
furniture and decoration was good and 
artistic, everything lacked the finishing 
touches which only a woman can give loa 
bome. 

There was a curiously lonely look about 
the drawing-room, which contained,as Jem 
proudly said, “No women’s gimcracks,’’ 
and In the dining-room, dust lay thickly in 
oorners and crevices, too small to come 
within the wide, masculine field of vision, 
eltber of masters or servants, 

The smoking-room was in too constant 
use to bear any traces of the rather desolate 
aspect of the rest of the house, 

Perhaps, unoonsciously to themselves, 
this in fluenced the two brothers tn the fre- 
quent use they made of it, 

They were sitting there together, one 
siowery afternoon, about a week after the 
Vicar’s call, each with acigar and a more 
or less engrossing paper, enjoying them- 
selves in attitudes which were sufficiently 
cbaracteriatic, 

Jem,the slighter and fairer of the two, 
lay atfull length in a long, cushioned 
deck-chair, bis grey eyes lazily staring In- 
to the fire, and his arms crossed, 

Bob, whose clear-cut, bandsome features 
were an exact copy of his brotner’s, except 
that they were copied ina brown agin in- 
stead o/ a fair one, sat upright on achair 
turned the wrong way, 80 that bis face and 
ite back faced the fire together, 

He was restieossly jerking the chair back- 
warde and forwards, aod pulling his heavy 
moustache with one hand, while the other 
held his half-finished cigar. 

His was the leading spiritof the two, 
He was more determined, more enterpris- 
ing than Jem, 

He it was who bad proposed this arrange- 
ment; had taken the house; had engaged 
their domestic retainers; bad returned the 
calls of those men who bad cailed on the 
two; and had infused enough spirit into 
Jem to make him believe that the whole 
thing was what he had himeelf all along 
intended to suggest to Bob as ‘a good 
move,” 

Jem went through life with an easy in- 
souciance, which, as he often mentally ob- 
served, ‘saved no end of trouble,’”’ 

He was thinking—as he watched Bob’s 
chair jerk more and more, and Bob look 
more serious than he himself often feit cal- 
led upoa to do—bow uncomfortable it must 
be to worry oneself about anything, and 
wondering if be should exert himself to 
break the silence which bad lasted for the 
last five minutes, when Bob’sohalir sud- 
denly stood still, and he said, abruptly: 

‘“] say, Jem, there are more women 
hereabouts than we bargained for, I’m 
afraid,” 

‘Same everywhere,’ Jem responded, 
briefly. 

“lt’s a nuisance, when the place is so 
exactly what we want — shooting, and 
everything.”’ 

‘'Tney don't bother us,” 

“Tney may. Thero is no being up to the 
ways that women have Of getting at one, | 
gota note yesterday from Mra, Russeli— 
subscription to the decorations, or some 
thing. If 1 don’t answer it, she’ll come 
and call. If 1 do, she'll equally oall to 
thank me. I know them all.” 

“He out,”’ suggested his brother. “You 
have no resources, Bob. By the way, 
did you meet the Vicar to-day? Out with 
four women! Great Soott! I'd be buried 
alive first!’ 

“He is,’’ answered Bob, grimly, “under 
feminine strata of various ages,’’ 

‘His life must bea burden,’’ continued 
Jem, lazily. 

‘A barden!”’ echoed. ‘Rather! And 
such a decidedly unnécessary one; as if 
life weren't quite bother enough, without 
giving yourself a double share of every 
aunoying detail in the shape of a woman’s 
fade,’’ 

‘There are those who say that the pro- 
cers diminishes annoying detaiis,” Jem 
said brusquely, with an odd twinkle in 
bis eyes. 

Tbere were moments when he loved to 
tease Bob, 

‘There are those who will swear that two 
and two make five,’’ retorted his brother. 
“Thank goodness, if there is one subject I 
underetand,one subject 1 have weil thought 
out, it le a woman.”’ 

‘You 
Lhougb 


From study, whic 


cannot speak from 


s far more oon 


clusive,. Speak from eiperie.ce! Heaven 





experience, | 


save me—or rather, 1 am quite capable 
of saving myself from so bumiliating @ 
falit’’ 

“You're aggressive this afternoon, Bob. 
W hat’s up?” 

“I'm bothered, I want to go to Shirland, 
He’s taken that Jarge moor. | want sume 
sbooting there awfully; but—be’s got lots 
of sisters, and that bouse is #0 full of wo- 
men. It will be hateful; and I can’t make 
ap my mind,” 

Ob, go; the women won't bother you. 
They don’t goon nuch when they know 
bow one feels, 1 think—not seriously. And 
Shirland knows—he’ll say.” 

“On, he'll tell them all right. You'd go 
then, would you, and chance ten or twelve 
girls ” 

“Rather. I wish be’d asked me,that’s all. 
You'll see so little of bia women, it’s not 
worth bothering about.”’ 

“All right! I think I shall, What 
shall you do? Goto Paris, or yachting, ur 
whai?”’ 


“Ob, Paris; for a fortnight or so, | 


think, Oome out, it’s lifting just now, 
and I want to see Edwardes about those 
pheasanta,’’ 

e e e * * 7 


Jem did not goat once to Paris, after 
Bob's departure, however, 

Every other day he looked out trains and 
boats; and on ibe days in between he wade 
up bis mind that be must first go to his 
tailor, 

But as the making upof Jem’s mind 
was a process which generally took til! 
four o'clock or so in the afternoon, it was 
impossibie to “ran up’? to London that 
saine day,and he invariably ended by 
‘sleeping over’ the whole question, 

Tbe weather was glorious. Perfect 
Septe.nber days are enough to make any 
man hesitate as to leaving acbarming old 
country place for hot, dusty Paris—any 
man, at least, with Jem’s lazy country- 
loving nature. And day after day slipped 
by. 

Post-cards, the only form of correspon- 
dence he ever indulged in, proclaimed 
Bob’s weifare, or asked that some indes- 
pensable article or other mght be sent 
bin, and Jem bad nearly come to the con. 
Ciusion that it was quite necessary he 
should give up Parisand “see after Bob’s 
belongings,’’ on the principal, perhaps, 
that any excuse is good enough for the inert 
mind, when the weather broke up com- 
pieteiy and very suddenly with a series o! 
thunderstorms, 

On the second day of alternate down 
pour and grey, heavy skies, Jem sat in tue 
smoking-room, and used strong languaye 
about nis own folly in not going away 
before, 

He had indulged in his pasti .e for near- 
ly an hour, while the sky grew graduaily 
darker and darker, when a vivid, almost 
lurid flash of lightning, followed instantly 
by acrashing roll of thunder, made bim 
start up and go, with curious inatinct we 
all have at these moments, io the window 
‘to see’ the invisible. 

“It’s awiully near,’’ he said to bimseif, 
as he stood at the window, 

He looked towards the park to see if any- 
thing had been struck, then turned to the 
angle from which he could see the front 
entrance. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed suddenly, flang 
down his cigar, strode out of the room, and 
in two seconds had reached the bali door, 
and flung it wide open, with amazewent 
plainly wristen on his countenance, 

There, dripping trom head to foot, stood 
@ girl. 

Her hatand its feathers were one soft, 
shapeless wass; ber thick blue serge gown 
was dark and discolored with rain; her 
dark brown hair was in short, tight wet 
curls; and tiny streaws of rain all over her 
face. 

Bat, notwithstanding all this, no one 
could have possessed a sweeter, iresher, 
more innocent looking face than the one 
which was lifted to Jem, and grew crimson 
as she said, imploringly: 

"Ou, I do beg your pardon, but J] 'm so 
frightened always ina thunderstorm. I 
came to meet my uncle; | lost my way; | 
don’t know these roads much,and—I didn’t 
see any house but this when it began to 
thunder, May Il just stand in the porch 
till it’s over? 1 was going to ring and ask, 
when you came,”’ 

‘Stand in the porch!’’ said Jem, hastily, 
‘Goodness, no! Come in,’’ 

“Ob, this will do quite well, thanks,” 
she said, looking more coafused and pret- 
tier than before, “I’m only so afraid of the 
lightning.” 


“Nonsense,’’ Jem said, rather abruptly; 
“you must get iry somehow Vome 

rt f_» : ¢ 7 | , ™ 
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bey by the peremptory tone, which was 





the same Jom would bave used to a man 
in like circumstances—bis sentences had 
so rarely been framed for wowan’s eare— 
she followed bim acrogs the hall, leaving a 
slower of tiny drops as she waiked. 

He took ber straight intothe smoking. 
room—be vad given bimeelf the solace of a 
fire there—and rang the beil. 

The girl looked so surprised, #0 out of 
countenance at ber surroundings, tbat 
even Jem understood, and said reassur- 
ingly: 

‘It’s all right; I'll send for my—-my— 
housemaid,’’ after several vain attempts to 
give the anomalous position of their one 
woman inmate aname, ‘‘Send Mrs, Hewet- 
son bere at once,’’ Jem said to the amazed 
footman. 

“I’m staying at Weremoutb,” the girl 
said. “My uncle is Mr, Burnet. It was 
very foolish of me to get lost; but I did 
want to waik so, an‘! he would bave driven 
me back. It wasn't raining when | came 
—— Ob!''asa second flash lighted up 
even the dark old engravings on the wa.is, 
“Oh—it’s so near,’ and she grasped the 
back of a chair near to her. 

Then, with a sudden change of thought, 
only possible to a woman, said: 

“Ob, I’m spoiling your carpet so,” 
looking atthe circle of wetdrops around 
her, 

‘‘Hang the carpet! Ob, I beg your par- 
don,”’ Jem responded; ‘but it doesn’: mat- 
ter two straws. I want you to get dry. 
W bere ie that woman?”’ 

‘“Tnat woman,” opened the door at this 
instant, having delayed muaulfestly in order 
to get a clean apron. 

“‘Mre, Hewctson,’’, Jem said, “take tbhia 
lady ang get ber things d:y. See after 
them carefully, And—and—Miss——”’ 

Jem, suddenly remembering that he did 
not know tbe name of the girl whom the 
storm had thus cast at his doors stopped 
sbort. 

‘(Beatrice Ke nedy, my name is,’’ she 
said, with tue first approach to a smile that 
bad appeared on theshy little face, **1 don’t 
know yours, you «now.”’ 

“Oh, I’m Jem Fizgeraid,’’ ber host 
answered, wondering If she bad beard bis 
name, and wishing, for the first time and 
balf-unoonsciously, that the traditions 
which clung to it were otuer than they 
were, 

“JVs 80 very kind of you,’’ she began, 


Then, in obedience to Jem’s brusque, 
eubarrassed '‘Nonsence! get dry quick, or 
you'll have a most awiui coid,” she moved 
to the door, and itclosed bebind the two 
wowen, 

Jem eat Cown by the fire in more pertur- 
bation of spirit tuan bis lezy inuer seif had 
known for years. 

What would Bob say? Would this wo- 
Man be the meaus Of bringing a whole lot 
of others about the p!ace? Wouid all ber 
people come and call? 

Well, it was no good bothering, She was 
a stranger, going away soon, very likely. 
And no one, not Bob even, could have 
sent her away in this rain. 

He did not ever remember seeing a we- 
man quite like her before. There couldn't 
be many with curly bair, and those lovely 
large dark grey eyes, which had looking 80 
round and childlike when she was fright- 
ened just now, 

He stirred tie fire meditatively, A 
lingering thought was in his mind tbat per- 
haps some were better than others, perbaps 
all women weren’tso scheming and Iv- 
sincere aS he had always thought. 

But be pulled bimeelf up quickly, say- 
ing aloud: 

‘Whata fool you are, Jam! Aeif you 
didn’t know tve whole iot turough and 
through!”’ 

And ne left these vague imaginings for 
the more prectical thought that bad just 
occurred to him. 

First that something not todriok was 
good, surely, when you get so wet as thal; 
and what did women drink? Could be 
offer her whisky? The second was that be 
must offerto drive her bome, whether bé 
liked it or not. 

Tuere was no sign on bis fuce of not Iik- 
ing it wnen, twenty minutes iater, be stood 
by the fire with his rough-weather coat 
on. 

On a table at his elbow stood bot claret 
and water. He had decided that tris was 
‘more in a Woman’s line,”’ 

Tne dour opened, and Miss Kenuevy 


came in, looking, if possivie, prettier 
than whensbe stoodin the rain on tbe 
BLé ps. 


One hand gathered togetber the many 


n Of 
folds of a voluminous short biack gown 


Mre. Hewetson's; the other drew & ia'K* 
grey woollen shawi into what foids wer 
pore to ita thick texture 

Her Lat was the only one of ber 
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properties which adorned the pretty little 

figure. 

“My things won't be dry for so long,’ 
she sald, seeing Jem’s look, ‘that your 
housekeeper bas loaned me these. I’ve 
come to say good bye, and thank you very 
much indeed for being so good to me; 
and will you please tell me which is the 
quickest way for me to get home—to Were- 
mouth?”’ 

“You're not going yet,’’ said Jem. ‘And 
when you do go, I’m going to drive you in 
my dog cart, Come bere and have this to 
drink. Nonsenseé,’’ as he saw she was going 
to refuse, ‘Come you must, You'll be no 
end foolish not to,”’ 

Tie color ran In waves all over her face. 
Butshe didas Jem’s peremptory words 
bade her, and then said, rather hesi- 
tatingly: 

“It’s so very good of you. Uncle will 
thank you; but I can’t bear youto have the 
troubie—of driving me, I’d so much rather 
not.”’ 

“I'd much ra-her. though,”’ 

And Jem spoke the truth. He was begin- 
ning to think that {tt reaily did not matter, 
for the present, whether those eyes were 
insincere or not. He wanted to go on look- 
ing at them, 

He tucked her upin the dog-cart, juamp- 
ed in after her, and came to the conclusion, 
as they drove along, tuat wet weather 
was most agreeable and pleasing, and 
the desire for a fine summer popular pre- 
judice only. 

* ca a a * a 

Jeun’s horse grew thoroughly acquainted 
with that road in the course of the next 
few weeks, 

He refused Mr. Burnet at first, when the 
old gentleman—honestly grateful for Jem’s 
care of his niece—gave him the ordinary 
English tangible form of thanks,a pressing 
invitation to dine, 

But when Mr, Burnet answered his re- 
fusal by: 

“Not gointo society! I’m not offering 
you society, my dear sir, only just a quiet 
dinner with my niece and myself—just 
Trix and me, that’s all,” Jem gave in, 
weakly, be thoaght, with one side of his 
decisive faculty; the other side had got 
past caring for anything while he could 
only have achance of seeing those grey 
eyes. 

Two quiet evenings with “Trix and me,” 
brought Jem tothe conc usion that Bob was 
not infallible, 

Some women might be trustworthy—and, 
suddenly, he found that he would have 
answered with all he held dear for Beat- 
rice Kennedy’s faith. 

The third time, he went to Weremouth 
“Justto call,” be said; but a call lasting 
from five to ten is, fortunateiy, rare, 
Neither is it wholly conventional to take 
your hostess into your armas, at leaving, 
and kiss her, 

Jem did; nor did he look confused when 
he became aware that old Mr, Burnet stood 
in a door way watching them, with an odd 
suiile at the corners of his mouth, 

* * * * * ~ 
Three months had gone since Bob left 

Appledore for Scotland; bis postcards had 
krown fewer and fewer. Which was per- 
haps as well, for Jem certainly had had no 
time to answer them, He had not written 
himself, 

“Explanations take so many sheets of pa- 
per,’’ he said, 

“And 80 mach trouble, you lazy Jem,” 
said his wife, 

They were standing together by the fire 
in the smoking-rooin; both ber hands 
were clasped round one of his armas, his 
other arm was round her slight shoulders, 
and his hand ruffed bur dark brown, curly 
hair, 

Well, he’ll be home soon, fur certain, 
and that’s simplest, Afraid of bim! Non- 
sense, Trix; why? Hates women? Well, 
you know—so——”’ 

Bus Jem was intorrupted by the hasty 
opening of thedoor, 

“Bob!” he exclairned,as he became aware 
that bis brother, in travelling coat and cap, 
stood before him, 

“Jem, I thoughtI should fine you here,”’ 
Bob began, 

Then he sudiienly caught sight of the 
little figure standing by Jem, and broke 
off with an indefinable lo»k on his hand- 
some face, 

“Let me introduce you. to Mrs, James 
Fitzgerald, Bob,” was Jeni’s some what Ir- 
relevant response. 

Bat Bob turned on bish eel abruptly, and 
went outoft the room. Before Jem bad 
time to answer Trix’s an xious words, Bob 
was back again, and wit bim a tall, dark, 
graceful girl, 

“Let ine introduce you to Mrs. Robert 
Fitzgerald, 


k 
Jem,” ne sai d. 
# * 








The vicar’s daughter, the doctor’s sister, 
jhe curate’s aunt unanimously agreed that 
“when people change their minds, they 
should change them reasonably,” and the 
Mrs, Fitzgeralds are hardly so popular with 
those ladies as they deserve to be, 
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PEOULIAB WEDDINGS. 





N ONE CHRISTMAS-DAY morning 
there were no fewer than seventeen 
wedding fixed for the same hour, haif- 

past nine, ins certain parish, As there 
wasa service at haif-past ten, it was not 
easy to get through the work, even though 
the happy pairs were ‘married ali 
together.”’” Luckily, our chancel wasa large 
One; 80, ranging the wedding parties in a 
huge circle around us, we stood in the 
centre, addressing to the congregation at 
large the exbortations suitable to al! alike; 
and going the round of the circle, from 
pair to pair, with the questions which have 
to be put individually. 

We once took a wedding at which the 
only attendant, besides the groomsman and 
bridesmaid, wasa stout determined-look- 
ing elderly female, who did not come up 
with tbe wedding party to the altar rails, 
but seated herself in one of the choir stalls 
not far off. 

We observed that both bride and bride- 
groom looked at her with very disquieted 
giances, Once or twice we noticed that the 
elderly female seemed to be about to nake 
a move, especially at that part of the ser- 
vice when possible opponents are request- 
ed to ‘‘speak, or else hereafter for ever hold 
their peace,’’ 

When the service was over, we inquired 
of this good dame why she had cowe to the 
wodding. 

‘I’m the girl’s mother,” was her reply, 
‘tand 1 came to prevent the business.’’ 

We naturally asked why she didn’t “‘pre- 
vent the business;’’ and we found that the 
thought had struck her at the last moment 
that they “might do worse than get mar- 
ried, after all,’’ 

We have often since thought of what 
must have been the agitated feelings of 
that bride and bridegroom until the ir- 
revocable words were said over them, 

A terrible incident happened at another 
wedding, that of a couple both of middle 
age. There was a grating justin front of 
the altar rails, which led down to the pipes 
which heated the building. 

In his agitation in putting the ring upon 
the finger of his bride, the unfortunate 
bridegroom let it go, and it rolled down the 
grating. 

The clerk descended and hunted for some 
time, The ring, bowever could not be 
found. 

The poor bride shed copious tears, and 
the bridegroom gallantly stanched them as 
well as he could with a large red and-green 
handkerchief, tuurmuring soothingly: 

“There, don’t ’ee cry—don’t ’ee cry,” in 
the endearing tone which 1s often used toa 
baby. 

We are sure we sympathised; but our 
Sympathy was hardly sufficient to control 
our risible propensities, A ring had to be 
borrowed from one of the cfficials; and the 
bride’s tears were dried at last. 

Marrying a couple one or botn of whom 
are deaf is a funny experience, 

We remember a bridegroom who was 
perfectly deaf, and could not catch the im- 
port of a singe word uttered in our loudest 
tones. Mould he read? we wondered; and 
to tind out, we placed the book before hiim, 
Yes, he could; and began: 

“1, M., take thee, N., to beimy wedded 
wite,’’ 

We tried, but in vain, to make him 
understand that he must substitute Lis own 
name for ‘‘M,,”? and his bride’sa for *N,” 
He smiled a smile of incomprehension; ard 
we had to leave him to describe himself +s 
“M,” 

The words “ordinance” and ‘plight’ 
were too much for him—he snook his 
head, and left them out altogether. 

We wondered then, and we haves occa- 
sionally wondered since, how the court- 
ship of that worthy couple had gone on. It 
must certainly have beenan ‘‘sflaire du 
covar;” not of the mere external senses, 

A couple once presented themselves w! Oo 
bad not given any previous notice of ther 
intention to be murried. 

The bridegronom, when he was asked why 
be had not done so, :eplied: 

“Because I want to be 
license,”’ 

“Then,” we sald, ‘‘we suppose you have 
brought the license with you?” 

But we found, from his answer, that!) 6 
imagined a license wasa document which 
aciergyuian could make out at any ui‘- 


married by 


ment on a sheet of paper. 
When he had grasped the ideaof whata 
marriage by licelse 64..1y Was, 4nd lua 





consequently, he could not be married there 
and then, the stateof mind into which he 
and the rest of tue party were thrown may 
be better Imagined than we can attempt to 
describe, 

We felt sorry for them; but of course we 
could not help it. It was amusing to hear 
the ejaculations of the different members 
of the party. 

"Ol dear, what are we to do?’’ sobbed 
the bride, 

“Well, I have been made a fool of,’’ said 
the bridegroom. 

‘ Law is law— yes, law is law, and it can’t 
be helpod,’’ was the philosophical reflection 
of the bride’s father, 

They were married shortly afte: wards, 
but not by license, 

We remember a wedding which had 
some very peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing it. All the legal conditions were com- 
plied with, and yet there was an air of 
secrecy and mystery about the whole 
business, 

At ten o’clock the bride arrived, in ordi- 
nary dress, by herself; attwenty minutes 
past ten the bridegroom appeared, coming 
from quitea different direction, also by 
himself, A few hurried words were ex- 
changed betwoon them tn the vestry. The 
clerk and sexton, who both bappened to be 
about, were requested to actas witnesses, 
W hen the service was over,the bridegroom 
left the church alone by the west door, 
Some twenty minutes afterwards the bride 
departed, by another door, and went off 
in another direction, 

We never gained any clue as tothe 
motives for all this secrecy; but ‘‘where 
there’s a tnystery there’s alwaysa history.”’ 
We wonder what their history was, 

Let us conclude this series of wedding 

recollections by mentioning what we con- 
sider a very pretty custom which is obser. 
ved in some parts of Kent and other south- 
ern countries, 
An arch is constructed by the villagers at 
the churcbyard gate, on which are suspend- 
ed the implements of the handicraft to 
which the bridegroom belongs. 

A carpenter has bis saw and plane and 
foot-rule; a blacksmith bis hammer and 
pinchers and horseshoes; and #0 forth. We 
have seen these sometimes combined ina 
very tasteful manner, 

There yet dwells in our memory the case 
of a bridegroom who bad no particular oo- 
cupation but thatof frequenting the public- 
houses, and in his case some cynical friends 
stood holding a huge basin of beer outside 
the churchyard gates, 

— EE <P <a 

CONTRADIOTIONS IN CHARAOTRR, — 
“Speaking of dogs,’’ said @ yaru spinning 
boat club man, chuckling softly to himself 
over some wirth provoking memory, 
‘there was a queer thing happened one 
day last week. One of the young fellows 
belonging to the boat club basa pretty hot 
temper, although he’s a mighty good heart- 
ed boy. Well, the pup that belongs to the 
fellow that tends to the club house chewed 
upa 4 bat on young Blank and it made 
him pretty hot, 

‘‘He swore that be'd kili that blasted pup, 
apd he chased him ali over the pier with 
that intention, but the pup was too lively 
for him and led bim a regular chess, Final- 
ly the boy got the dog cornered out at the 
pier head, and the pup, as @ last resort, 
jumped overboard, Over goes Blank after 
bin and swiine him down, lor the dog was 
no swimmer, Weil, he just pounded the 
face off that pup and soused Lim under #0 
much tuat twoor three women standing 
round said Lhe was @ perfect brute, 

“The next day young Blank came down 
again, ‘There was an awlul seaon; 1 never 
saw a worse, The water was breaking clear 
over the pier and sending suds clear over 
tue clubhouse roof, Biank had to make a 
run for it to get down the plier aa far as the 
club house, Tue dog saw him coming,and 
thinking, I suppose, tuat he was golny Ww 
soak it to Lim again, he inake @ sneak down 
the pier and plumped off the end, right in 
among those broken rocks and jagged 
piles, 1t was sure death forthe dog with 
euch «a sea rupning. Blank stood and 
figured a minute. He is @ pretty geod boatl- 
tan and 4 first rate awimmer, but he knew 
aman wit # boat badn’tone chance ina 
thousand of getting outto that pup and 
getting in again sale, 

“Hf turned round and went into the club 
house, chucked off his coat and shoes, got 
down & bost, and somenow—the Lord 
knows tow, 1 don’t—got her over the lee 
sije of the pier and tumbled into her, He 
got the dog all right, but it was a queer 








thing for bim todo, now, wasn’t i? To 
risk fits .ife6 for @# worthless cur that he’d 
been bent on drowning the day before?”’ 
J tuought it wasn’t so queer, after ail,and 
| would like to know that youn, fellow; he’s 
' wort knowing 
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clentific and Useful. 
ALOOHOL.—If gelatine be suspended in 
ordinary aloohol it will absorb the water, 
but as itis insoluble in aloobol, that sub- 
stanoe will remain bebind, and thus nearly 
absolute alcohol may be obtained without 
distillation, 

Tum SLOT MAOHINE.—A traveller bas 
found in an inn at Sh. Meld, England, a 
nickel-in-the slot machine that has been in 
use more than a hundred and fifty yearn, 
It ia a tin tobacco box, which can only be 
opened by dropping a penny through a 
hole in the cover. The defect in the appa- 
ratus, compared with the modern device, 
is that it does not limit the supply to the 
customer, who, if so disposed, may heip 
bimeelf to all there is in the box. 
WALKING STICKs,—Walxing sticks aro 
turned to novel purposes by an inventive 
manufacturer, From oneasilk umbreiia 





emerges, and, screwed into the handle, 
answers every purpose; in another a dozen 


pennies are stowed away; another contains 
a measure for the height of horses, with a 


spirit level attached; while another with a 
orysta!l handle shows the face of a watch, 


which telis the time perfectly. Raising 
the lid, it is easily wound up as required, 
and the crystal shows the hands distinotly. 
MACHINE Maps GULasswarks, — The 
manifacture of giassware by machinery on 
a permanent acaie is now forthe first time 
undertaken in this country, at Ellenvilie, 
N. Y. When it was reported that a ima- 
chine for blowlug giasa botties had been 
invented and successfully worked in Eng- 
land a syndicate of American glass manu- 
fasturers was formed with the view of in- 
troduciag the machines in this country, 
and one of the mnembersn was sent over 
there to examine and report upen the mer- 
ite of the invention, The machine as now 
fitted up will blow quart botiles only. It 
is operated by a man and boy, and is very 
simple of construction. It consists of an 
iron upright, around which revolve arins 
fitted with moulds for aheping the glass, 
A pipe supplied with a current of air and 
readily manipulated by the operator does 
the work of blowing. The machine is 
operated with astonishing celerity and is 
said to be capable of turning off 100 dozen 
of perfect bottles a day. 


ae 


Farm and arden, 


THs ORCHARD.—An orchard was sul- 
fering from a wet subsoil, The growth 
was stunted, and there was little fruit. 
The orchard was tile drained three or four 
feet deep between the rows, The trees 
atarted st once into vigorous jrowth, and 
bore well. 

HANDLING Horsgs,— Of two oolts simi- 
lar in disposition and sens), one inay de- 
velop into « steady and valuah'e family 
horse, while the other may be everything 
that is vicious, treacherous and unsafe —all 





because of the difference in the men hand- 
ling them, 
Grease SpPots.—Grease spots, if old, 


may be removed from books by applying 
asolution of varying stromgth of caustic 
potash upon the back of the leaf. The 
priuting, wich looks sum 3what faded afr 
the removal of the spot, ruay be fresieued 
by the application of a mixture of Oe part 
of muriatic acid and twenty five paris of 
water. 

Past URB.—If » pastu re-fieid is not yield. 
ing grass as itougnt, try giving it a good 
top-dressing of manure. Some farmers 
think tuis is the best place to apply ma- 
nure. (iround to be plinted with corp 
should be manured in th > fall and plowed 
inthespring. The manure goes into the 
soll and produces wond orful resulta next 
year. It will not wash off, even on sleep 
land. 

W £KEDS.— TLere are sine weeds that put 
in an appearance early to 6119 soaron, and 
take possession of the land before the feed 
planted comes up. To # mint in giving 
themn a chanoe to grow plow tie snd eary, 
and a4 800n as the seeds of (he weeds have 


sprouted go over the field with the culti- 
valor anu #is0 Larrow the ground, bolure 
planting the crcp. This wil lesson lub 
weeds and put the iand im veller coud)- 
tion, 

Tak CeLLAK.—The ho one celiar will not 


yeather, #0 far aa 
bles 's concerned, 
pt clean and froe 


be benefitted by warin 

the decay of stored vegeta 
The cel'ar should be ke 
from odors, Oa mild day 
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wacurrent of air 


should be wmlowed to p ase through lor «# 
short thue. Any gna of decay of tLe 
fruit or vegetables salou id prompt you 
at ones Overhaul th6 bing «nd c.ean oul é 
rotien OF diseased potai 6# or roolu, 4 id 
tne milk should never be placed in ace 

at is used for the storng fer “ 
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CRED. coco re ccceseces ; cceteveceees 10,00 
Addions  Ulubs can Ve made at any Ume durving 
the year at same rete. 
It is Rot required tna. aii he members of a Club 
be at the same pusiofice 
Kemit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Hegistered Letter, 
Always enclose pustage for correspondence requir- 


log separate reply, lo ineure response, 
ADVERTISING MATBA FURNIBAUBD UN APPLICA 
Tion, 
Address ali letuers w 
THE SATURDAY FKVENING PONT, 
Phitadeciphin, a. 


Publication office, 74 Bansom Mt. 


A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tus Post an 4 premniuiun to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
magnificent picture of “Onkist KKFORK 
PILATS,”’ which we have deacrived in for- 
mer immues, Or the two eplendid ool paniou 
phow-gravures “IN Love" and “THs 
PRAOKMAKER."’ ‘They are printed on 
heavy-loned paper, and are in aize 12x 16 
inches 6ach. ‘Ihe subject of the firat named 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
(reseed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotbersa, sitting under # tree 
in the garden of an old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
inost courteous attention, Kverything in 
the work is full of lite and beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,’’ the 
coupie bave plainly bad a quarrel, Hoth 
prevend to want to part, and at tue same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young iady friend who bas just 
come upon the scene, and wishes lo have 
them “make itup,’’ Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and 6ach is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or aitting- 
room, never came from the hands of an ar- 
tint. 

Remember we send either “Christ Before 
Pilate,’”’ or the Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “In Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all powtaye paid to each subsoriber 
who sends us $2.00 for THm Post one year. 
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‘ aaciieiepalillaaaiiaecdiliaiaiaaesis oa 
Grumbiers and Grumbling. 

By a beautiful and very comforting dis- 
pensation it w Ordained that every uation 
sels up its own characteristics as the stand 
ard of conduct, and by an equally beauti- 
ful dispensation it happens that any speaker 
of any given country rarely mentions any 
very objectsonable mode of conduct withb- 
oul setting the defect down as peculiarly 
characteristic of some other nation not his 
Own 

Almost every nation under the sun pay 
themselves oblique compliments by claim 
iby certain virtues as peculiarly national) 
aud peculiarly dheir own, while they dou. 
ble their power of paying the aloresaid 
compliments by setting down every con. 
ceivable vice as the cxclusive property of 
some other natin. Thus every one is 
more or less satiefied, and we al] go on in a 
comfortably vainglorious manoer. 

But it we get away from national traits, 
and deal wit): the man or woman In private 
lie, we reach: more de/icate ground, and 
wary walking is needed. 

A man who chooses to set up asa grum 
bler may convert life into a pilgrimage of 
pain for all around him, especially if his 
personal chan ter and ability are not alw 
gether conteriptible. By oe little well 
timed dexterity we can inflict much pain; 
and, if be is mt all cruel by nature, he 
comes to take a delightin his own power 

{ causicg sul ‘ering. 

This man is great on the subject of cook 
ing. We kno w that the cook is sometimes 
capable of inv enting culinary abominations 
mgustiig kind Do we not 


owe } , n whoicd 





stews in the oven until it is flabby, stringy, 
foul favored in parts, nasty in some, and 
tasteless in others? Ji is a vile dish; but 
the family grumbler will never allow that 
anything is done well. 

He is economic of praise—in fact, he 
never prawes anything at all—and he ac- 
cepts every loyal service proflered him 
with the grace and ease appropriate to an 
i}l conditioned dog; but catch him ever 
mise a chance of snarling! 

He interferes with petty matters; he is 
e‘ernally asking, ‘‘What is the meaning of 
this?’’ or “What is your idea in doing 
that?’ 

If there is nothing else handy in the 
way of subjects for fault finding, he will 
discover a draught, or he will discover that 
® picture is bung slightly awry, or be may 
take it into his nead to test the scholastic 
attainments of his children 

He chills the spirits of company by his 
ill-conditioned scowl, and nothing will cure 
him even for a short time until some strong 
man fairly startles him by flerce yet calm 
words. 

Women are made tor martyrdom; and 
certainly they become martyrs in good 
earnest when they marry grumblers. A 
snapping cur of the kind described gets no 
pleasure out of anything, and he will not 
let any one elise near him have muc. pleas- 
ure either. 

The female grumbler ws a dreadiul being 
who is usually permeated by a sort of cor 
rupt vanity. She likes sympathy, and she 
will tell lies in the moet proficient manner 
if she can only get some one Ww condole 
with ber over her sham wounds and her 
pinchbeck aspirations. 

Her favorite butt is of course her bus- 
band; and, if he is a man of moderate 
means, he is rather to be pitied. 

As we have éaid, the female grumbler is 
usually untruthful; and she can drive her 
victim to distraction by playing on the 
fiuest and noblest chords of his soul. Per 
haps the man is agonising himeelf at nights 
because he cannot get together enough 
money to please her; it may be that he 
dreads some failure of his powers. That 
does not matter; the grumbler begins her 
whine; and she is most strangely devoid of 
that reticence about family affairs which 
marks the thoroughbred lady. 

She always puts on the pathetic stop, and 
she will casually explain, even to a chance 
visitor, that her husband's poverty or cul. 
pable lethargy prevents her from having 80 
much as a decent dress to put on, A lady 
wouid shrink with chill horror trom such an 
avowal—the brutality of it, the vulgar 
meanness, the malice would all revolt a 
delicate woman; but the grumbler has such 
a vast vanity that she cannot see when she 
has committed a social outrage; she wants 
to be pathetic, and pathetic she will be at 
any Cost. 

She will make confidential statements 
concerning her husband’s debts, she will 
hint of fine matches that she might have 
made, and she will recur again and again 
to the subject of her husband's means; tor 
she sees the man shiver with pain, and she 
enjoys it. 

Alas, how wretched the children of men 
make each other! Sometimes we are 
strongly inclined to say that a moral crip 
ple should be treated as tenderly asa physi- 
cal cripple; but, when we see a gentlo, 
striving Woman worried out Of her wits by 
a male grumbler, or when we see a atrug- 
gling gallant fellow stabbed by means of 
his owa nobility by a vulgar whining 
shrew, we feel inclined to be severe. 

The wretch assailed by a female grum- 
bler has no defence. Physical force is tor- 
bidden him and his torturer is too dull to 
understand moral suasion; and so he suf- 
fers on until life becomes a dull horror and 
he loses heart more and more daily. 

We have seen prisoners who were for 
less worthy, morally, of penal servitude 
than the shrew who murders a good man’s 
soul. 

When the body is dead, pain is over; but 
the slow murder of a sou! lasts long, and 
the victim endures anguish during the pro- 
cess such as cannot be imagined. 

May some wretched man or woman who 
is daily guiity of a cruel wickedness which 
the law cannot touch take the lesson to 
heart! 
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of bodily strength. Every thought siso 
involves an expenditure of strength. There- 
fore, all thought involving fret, worry, 
fear, or borrowed trouble, 1 80 much 
strength unprofitably expended You may 
always tel] a man or woman whose exist. 
ence has been a lifelong fret by their care 
worn, emaciated faces. They are never 
healthy. Fret kills more people than the 
cholera It leaks away strength constantly. 
At last the weakest orgar or functioa 
gives way. This we call disease The doc- 
tor comes and gives the disease a Latin 
name. The disease may sttack the heart, 
liver, lung, or other parts of the body, but 
the real underlying cause had been at work 
for years in the patient’s mind. It may 
almost be called automatic mind or body 
action, or automatic exhaustion. 


WEALTH, we are told, is power; talent 
is power, and knowledge is power. But 
there is a mightier force in the world than 
either of these—a power which wealth is 
not rich enough to purchase, nor genius 
subtle enough to refute, nor knowledge 
wise enough to overreach, nor authority 
imposing enough Wo silence. They all 
tremble in its presence. It is truth—the 
really most potent element of social or in 
dividual life. Though tossed upon the 
billows of popular commotion, or cast into 
the reven fold furnace of persecution, or 
trampied into the dust by the iron hee) of 
power, truth is the one indestructible thing 
in this world that loses in no conflict, sut- 
fers from no misusage and abuse, and 
maintains its vitality and comploteness after 
every assault. 


SocigTy is continually inhaling and ex- 
haling, giving and taking, lelping and 
being helped; and its health and growth 
depend upon the free amd constant opera- 
tion of both functions. Neither can they 
be relegated to different classes of people, 
some doing ol!) the giving and others a)] 
the receiving. To starve one side of the 
nature injures the whole; and, unless both 
are in constant and happy exercise, the in- 
dividual is mentally and morally stunted— 
indeed it will never be known how much 
more generous giving there would be in 
the world if there were more cordiality and 
gtatefulness shown in accepting 

TACT is not measured alike to those who 
have it. Men possess it in different de- 
grees; while others again are wanting in it 
altogether. It is the outcome otf intel- 
lectualiand of temperamental) qualifications, 
and implies the possession of clear percep- 
tions, quick imagination, and delicate sen- 
sibilities. It is these that give the tactful 
person his subtle intuition of another's 
menial processes and mcdes of feeling, and 
in the same moment exactly the right 
method of dealing with them. 

A LARGE majority of the unfulfilled du 
ties of the world is caused by the practice 
of delay. Good intentions are abundant— 
the ability and the will to carry them out 
are not wanting; but the habit of prompt 
action has never been required. Persons 
with this deficiency are wrecked in an em- 
ergency. 

It is in the home, if anywhere, that so 
cia] instincts can be wisely developed and 
guided, and that the best preparation for 
social welfare can be made. The very 
qualities that enable brothers and sisters to 
live happily together also fit them to live 
happily with their fellow-men in after life. 

To KNOW others is the only way to know 
ourselves. To find other men and women 
better and nobler than we will teach us 
humility; to find them poorer in woridly 
goods, harder-natured, more encompassed 
with difficulties and perplexities, will teach 
us pitifnlness, toleration, forbearance. 

Ir the every-day life of parents shows 
that they dread nuthing but doing wrong, 
the fears of their children wil] take this di 
rection, sooner or later; and their courage 
will, with more or less delay, become ade 
quate to bear and do anything for con- 
science sake. 

THERE is more dignity in penury, no 
matter how abject, coupled with independ 
ence, than in indolent comfort 
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The World’s Happenings. 


There were 2308 suicides in London last 


year. 


The price of cremation in Paris has been 


brought down to @ cents, 


A woman in Augusta, Me, who is in her 
70th year, is cutting a new set of teeth, 


A Liverpoo! dentist extracts teeth, cleans 
them, aad restores them to their sockets to do further 
duty. 


Mrs. W. P Miller, of Buchanan, Mich., 
has borne 9 children in 7 years, including 4 sets of 
twins, 


Acouple in East Livermore, Me., cele 
brated their sixtieth wedding anniversary a day or 
two ago. 


C 8. Chapman, ot Waterbury, Conn., 
basaciock which bas ticked off the time without 
stopping since 1758, 


A Michigan man with a head for figures 
estimates that 17,600,000 persons in the United States 
have had the grip this winter, 


Fishermen on the Atlantic coast baving 
suffered from piracy are said to be baiting their lob- 
ster pots with deadly torpedoes, 


Acc: rdiog toa chewing gum manufac- 
turer, the Chicagoans consumed more gum than the 
inbabitants of any other American city. 


Among the marvels at a convention of 
the American Electric Light Association tn Kansas 
Clty, a few days ago, wasa machine to weigh sun- 
shine, 


In a desperate encounter between a large 
bald eagle and two dogs at VDeerwood, Md,, for the 
possession of a piece of fresh beef, the bird came off 
victorious, 


An electric plant (vegetable plant) is said 
to have been discovered in India, which has the 
power of affecting the magnetic-needie ata dis- 
tance of W feet. 


Willis Barnes, of Charlestown, Ind., has 
invented a little machine which is operated by clock- 
work, and marke, automatically, on glass, 50,000 
lines on a space of an inch, 


The landlord ot a public house at Bir 
mingham hasacanary bird that can speak several 
words distinctly, having learned them from a parrot 
with which it had been brought up, 


A cat in Santa Cruz Cal., has become so 
expert in climbing up the door and raising the latch 
to get in that the carrying of a big rat does not aow 
interfere with her performing the feat, 


An Edgefield, 8 C, journal in a re- 
cent lesue, acknowledged the receipt of a pair of 
dead chickens that were joined together in some- 
what the same manner as the Siamese twins, 


In South Carolina, recently, two super- 
stitious colored persons, 60 it is reported, becoming 
frightened by the darkness which preceded a storm, 
sank to the ground and expired almost instantly, 


Runaway marriages are 80 common in 
Georgia, an exchange reports, that many parents 
deposit injunctions with the license officials forbid- 
ding the issuing of marriage licenses to their chil- 
dren, 


A canary in Sanford, Fla., that had not 
warbled a note for months, recently, tothe surprise 
of ite owner, sang for several mom nts and was quite 
lively, and then fell from its perch and died in a few 
seconds, 


A: the Opera House in Piacerza, Italy, 
a tenor was howled down by the official claque at the 
instigation of the manager. Inadequate receipts in- 
duced the manager to resurt to this measure as the 
only way of breaking his contract with the singer, 


An Eoglish inventor claims to havea 
system by which coal gascan be compressed into 5 
per cent, of its natural bulk, and in that shape car- 
ried about and turned into an illaminant at any time 
by simply turning a stop-cock and lighting the evap- 
oration, 


By a mistake of the paying teller ina 
bank in Atchison, Kansas, a colored man who pre- 
sented a check for §1 60 received $81.60, with which 
he proceeded to paysome debts and to purchase a 
marriage license for his son, whose wedding had 
been postponed for want of funds, 


In the lumber regions of this State a cu- 
rious expedient has been resorted to for the purpose 
of getting the logs out of the woods, Hundreds of 
barrels of crude oll have been sent into the camps, 
and this fluid poured over the ‘‘slides,’’ This was 
intended to take the place of snow. 


The Government of 8t. Domingo, which 
claims to have the only original bones of Columbus, 
is desirous of forwarding them to the United States 
for use in 14592, provided there be given in retura for 
them $20,000 cash down, and 2 per cent, of the re- 
celpts on public exhibition of the same. 


The Australian papere speak of a remark- 
able hailstorm at Brisbane recently, The storm 
lasted 20 minutes, and the hailstonesare described 
as jagced blocks of ice, One halilstone, picked up at 
South Brisbane, measured nearly 9 inches by li 
inches, and weighed nearly five ounces, 


A Jamestown, Kansas cur caused the 
death of W sheep recently, The sheep were in along 
shed witb an open door at one end, A 6trange do¢ 
came along and standing in tne door barked at the 
sheep, and they trampled over one another in their 
fright, and in the morning # of them lay dead and 
10 died of their injuries, 


The toliowing isa ‘Personal’ froma New 
York paper: *‘A distinguished gentleman wishes to 
mmake the acquaintance of a lady whose education 
and familly make her possible to enter in an old 
family of nobility and to go to a great European 
court, Diecretion is affair of honor, Piease to write 
detalledly and to send, if possible, the photo- 
graph.’ 


A portable house of paper was recently 
constructed in Hamburg. 
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well-bred, well-educated people, above the 
common level of intelligence, 
That they were Miss Berestord’s friends 
and relatives would probably bave been 
enough for Hugh Griswold under any cir- 
cumstances; inaddition to thistbey were 
one and all, in their differing styles, people 
whose mauners and appearance constituted 
a certain claim on social recognition. 
Ae to Isla bersel!, in bis mind she stood 
alone—to be compared to none and judgea 
by pone! These who observed that he was 
“perfectiy infatuated about the girl,” 
scarcely went beyond the trutn. They 
inight equally truly add that on her side 
as well as on bisit wasa pure and true love 
match, 
Even his mother was satisfied on that 
score with her Hugh’s choice, She could 
see—if all the outside world could not—that 
he was no more deeply in love with Isla 
Beresford than she with him. They were 
indeed an ideal pair, perfectly matched 
and mated in love and beauty and early 
prime of life, 
She was no immature,inexperienced girl, 
Although probably several years younger 
than Hugh Griswold, she had left her 
teens some way behind—exactly how far 
behind wasa question on which opinions 
differed, Another question to afford pleas- 
ing exercise to the Chiselwood mind, 
Hugh Griswold was a fine handsome 
feilow, though of no very uncommon type, 
tall and strong and fair-baired, with a 
naturally fair complexion, embrowned by 
hardy outdoor life and exercise,and honest 
grey eyes, 
While as for Isla Bsresford, her lover did 
not stand alone in his opinion that the two 
lines in our language which best described 
his chosen briae were: 
‘A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair!’ 

She was tair with a wonderful clear 

whiteness, without a tinge of rose, and if 

the curve of hercheek lacked something 

of roundness and fulness, her fea:ures 

were as near to perfection as features out of 

antique marble oan be, 

The low brow and atraight features 

were almost purely Greek in outline; the 

beautiful serious lips—their occasional 

smile all the sweeter for their habitual 

gravity—bad the true Cupid’s bow curve. 

Her hair wasof the rarest chestnut hue— 

waving bair that rippled into ruddy lights 

and rich russet brown shadows; its ripe 

warm coloring wasjust that which Titian 

delighted in portraying. 

Her eyes seemed to changes oolor like the 

sea; shifting from blue to grey, from light 

to dark. 

They were strange eyes—deep, dreamy 

and upfatbomaeble—never sparkling, often 

shining witb a steady radiance as if of some 

inner light—eyes that sometimes seemed to 

see far more than at which they looked— 

as if they had a vision of their own; and at 

other times bad a strange, clouded, fixed 

regard, as iftheirtrue light were turned 

inwards, and ‘there was no speculation”’ 

in their blank gaze. 

And then again, when they dwelt on 

their lover’s face, they beamed with a light 

of exquisite and yet half mournful tender- 

ness; for even when luminous with love 

and hope, & shadow—was it of memory or 

foreboding? —brooded always in the depths 

of those eyes, deep and mysterious as 

‘sWaters stilled at even!’’ 

Yet the impression of melancholy given 

by her serious lips and her dreamy eyes 

was counteracted by her macner, always 

sweet and sympathetic and generally 

bright. 

All tne Griswolds felt the charin of her 

beauty, grace and gentleness; and at first 

the impression made upon them was 

altogether favorable, 

Still as the days wore on, the women of 

the family realized, with a vague sense of 

something Unsatisfactory, that they never 

seemed to get any nearer to Hueh’s bride. 

elect 

She never talked about herself; she was 

never reminiscent, never expansive, never 

confidential. Aithough she was all swest- 

nessand amiability, she moved amongst 

them like a creature apart from them— 

coming into contact with them only on the 

point of their love for Hugh, 

There, and there only, they met and 

touched. Wherever he was concerned, 

they were one; otherwise, Isia went her 

way alone. 

Sometimes when they were discussing 

abstract questions—social; theological, 

ethical—she Wwok no part in the 

con versation;yet no one could ever suppose 

that Mrs. Beresford’s silence arose from 

eitber inability to grapple with any given 

subject, or phiegmatic indifference to any- 

thing that interested the others. 

Spe was seldom or never heard t 
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THE WAYS OF LIFS. yet on the other hand she never appeared 


tboroughly in sympathy with orthodox 
views, albeit she always let them pass 
without a syllable of dissent, with no more 
€Xpression on her face thanif she had 
been a waxen image. 
She went to church on Sandays -!f Hough 
proposed to her to drive or walk there with 
him—as she did everthing he asked her to 
do; but something in her manner gave the 
Griswolds the impression that ohuroh-go- 
ing was notatallin Miss Heresford’s line 
—that, had it not been for the sake of 
Hugh's companionsbip,she would not bave 
taken astep outof her way to cross the 
sacred threshold. 
Altogether, the opinion within the Grie- 
wold Grange presently grew to be wuch 
the same as the opinion without--there was 
somethiug very strange about Isia Beres- 
ford, 
Still those who knew her best, liked her 
beat—liked her well, notwithstanding the 
curious vague sense of ber aloofness from 
them--the feeling that she moved among 
them yet not of them; dwelling apart as it 
were on an Island of her cwn, deep waters 
rolling beneath ber soul and theirs, 
And Hugb--her lover—he who should 
have know her best of all, seemed to find 
nothing wanted in her communion, But 
then he wae notin the least of an intro- 
spective nor analytical turn of mind. He 
found no lack of sympathy in his be- 
trothed, 
When he wexed autobiographical, she 
was ever eager to listen. When he chanced 
to be in the mood retrospective, she was 
always in the mood receptive, Not an an- 
cedote of his boynood, nota reminiscence 
of his school-days, ever falied to rouse ner 
interest; and to him, satisfied with her 
sympathy in his least pleasure or troubie, 
it did not seem particularly strange tuat 
she never indu' ged in reminiscenses of her 
own girlhood, 
He knew she loved him; he knew her 
true to him; and that was enough. Per- 
haps there was even a cnarm in ber reserve 
—in the consciousness that with her there 
was always more to know—wmore to wip. 
Stillnow and then, even he felt thar 
there was a sealed chamber in her heart to 
which he had no key. 
Even in the clove and sweet intimacy of 

betruthal, that one door was never un- 

locked. Even for the man she loved, she 

never withdrew the veil that shrouded her 

inmost heart. 

He said to her once, when this impres- 

sion was borne more strongly than ever 

upon hin: 

“There is such astrange,sad look in your 

eyes sometimes, isia, as if your thoughts 

were far, far away—in a churchyard.”’ 

“Could toey be inno worse place?” she 

rejoined with a faint smile, ‘Ie there 

nothing worse than death?” 

“J bope you have never known any 

sorrow that is bitterer taan such loss, such 

parting,’ be sald, half interrogatively. 

“But you bave passed through some dark 

days, dear, | am sure,’’ 

“itis the common lot,” she replied 

calmly; ‘and we are fortunate when we get 

our troubles over early.’”’ . 

“] hope yours are all over now darling,” 

besaid, “They shall be, if mortal power 

can make your life bappy, i will stand 

between you and every care and trouble 

that my life can xeep off.” 

“] think you will,” she answered softly. 

‘And you can do—you have doné—much 

for me!” 

+4) wish I could do inore,”’ he sald earn- 

estly. ‘1 wish | could make you forget— 

whatever troubles you. Isla—dear love!— 

won’t you—won’t you tell me what sorrow 

it was that still casts a shadow over you?” 

‘Who said tbat any sorrow Cast a shadow 

over me?” she said itu a coldness of re- 

serve that was unusual in her manner to 

him, 

“Your own eyes, Isla; 6ven your own 

lips—when they bave that faraway,dreamy 

sad ainile.”’ 

“1 must discipline my eyes and iny lips, 

then, and break them int» better training 

than to convey such fanciful ideas to the 

least fanciful of people. You are not 

generally given to flights of imagination 

Hugh.” She smiled and laid her hand 

carelessly in his, 

“True. I am not fanciful,’ he said, “All 

the same, | know that your thoughts 

wander sormetimes far back to some past 

trouble. AndI1 wish | knew, Isla—inay | 

not know?—whether It was that you cared 

for some one—loved some one that you 

have—lost?”’ 

“J never cared for anyone asl care for 

you—never!”’ she replied, with the un- 

mistakable lightoftruth and lovein her 

“] bave not questioned you about 

ast thoughts and dear,’’ 


‘ 


“I don’tthink,” he said meditatively, 
‘there’s anything particular in my past 
that I should wish to conceal from you, 
You wouldn’t expect a man to bea born 
saint, would you?”’ 
“No,” she answered, with a curious balf 
scornful amile, 
“And you?’’ he continued. “My deerest, 
1 am sure that you oan have nothing to tell 
me that it would pain me to hear?’’ 
“I have nothing to tell you atell,” she 
said, ‘‘Mustevery woman havee three- 
volume novel of her early life to tell? You 
have your parents, Hugh; I bave lost mine, 
le that not enough to bring me sad thoughts 
sometimes?”’ 
“And tbat is all, my dariing?’’ he ex- 
claimed tenderly and with a little self re- 
proach as weil as relief, 
“What more would you bave?’’ she 
answered softly, resting ber cheek against 
his shoulder. “How can there be a story 
ot my lifeto tell, when my real life only 
began the day | saw you firm? Do yuu re- 
member how we sat on the terrace and 
looked out across the Mediterranean?”’ 
Haugh did remember, of course—remein- 
ber every word she spoke and every look 
of her dear eyes, that first bappy evening, 
though even his memory of it was less 
clear and vivid than hers, for sne bad sald 
no more than the truth, that for her a new 
life bad opened in thedawn of their love, 
And he questioned ber no more. 
Her look, her tone, would have satistied 
@ more suspicious nature than his She still 
sorrowed he thought, for ber lost parents, 
from the depths ofa heart too living and 
loyal to forget. 
The golden daysof the happy summer 
giided on;the day of the wedding was 
fixed, 
lt was to take piace in London, from the 
house of some friends of Miss Beresford's, 
asehe bad no relatives in England, and the 
Haroourtea—with whom she had been 
travelling when Hlugh Griswold met her 
first—were far away, temporarily settied in 
Palermo, 
A teow weeks before the wedding, while 
Isla wae still staying at Griswold Grange, 
it chanced one evening, when two or three 
guests were dining at the (iriswolds, that 
after dinner some allusion to an ancedote 
in the day’s paper, purporting to be an 
“Authentic Ghoat Story,” brought up the 
subject of visions—the Highblander’s 
“wraith,” and the German ‘‘doppeigan- 
ger.”’ 
Mre, Griswold, whose views were always 
of the positive kind—as the views of peo- 
ple who never waste time thinking are apt 
to be—pronounced all such beliefs to be 
‘ridiculous superstitions, only fit for the 
days when people believed in magic and 

witchora't, 

“Perhaps they were not altogether mis 

taken,’’ observed one of the guests.’’ There 

are some grounds for the theory that we 

call ‘magic’ and ‘witchoraft’ are only 

lost eecrets—the secrets of control over oer- 

tain forces, of which we, in this enligh. 

tened age, have no kKnowledge—or at least 

no comprehension.’’ 

‘What forces do you mean?” inquired 

Mrs. Griawoid witb a poszied look, 

‘Those belonging to the unseen world,’’ 

‘Ah! I don’t belleve in the sapernatural,’’ 

replied the hostess, feeling the ground firm 

beneath her feet. 

‘eThere is nothing supernatural in these 

powers,” Mr, Mallett rejoined. ‘They 

are merely natural powers waich to day 

are but imperfectly, or not at all, under- 

stood, Justas the body isa repository of 

electricity, #0 the soul js a repository of a 

more mysterious force. There is no elec- 

trical machine more powerfully charged 

than the humen body; butas you do not 

know the electricity .u your hair until you 

cowb it in a frost, 80 we do not know tie 

power stored in the soul until by atudy 

and by will we cultivate our exercise of it, 

Mind governs matter; and the control of 

that latent force Once learnt, Ite power is 

nothing less than lerrible,’’ 

“A dangerous power to 

marked another guest, 

“7 can comb eparks out of mny hair in the 

dark on a cold night,’’ prociatined Ada, the 

youngest of the Grriawold girin, 

“But now come, Mr, Maliatt,’’ sald Mra, 

Griswold, sticking her polnt, “by what 

possible auncant Of cultivation and exercise 

of witli couid you attain to the power of 

splitting yourseif in two-—having your 

own body here, and a ‘double’ there! 

sitting here yourself and sending what 

they call an ‘astral’ means—somewnere 

elne?’’ 

‘Qne could better understand a spirit of 

the departed appearing—returning fro im 

the other world,’’ suggested the elder Mira 





BY T. CARBERRY. 


In the morning of life, from the first dawn of reason, 
We're wont to look forward to some coming bliss; 
some joy that's expected In each coming season, 
Ott sweetest of all in a fond mother's kiss, 


And then farther on when in boyhood progressing 
some coming event will enrs pture the mind, 
But on its arrival the Joys or the blessing 
Thus eagerly longed fur we seidom can find. 


And so on through life we are bourly aiming 
At something before us at every stage; 


And in such Illusions we're thinking or dreamtng, 
Until the grave closes upon our old age, 


Isla: A Mystery. 


BY 1ZA DUFFUS HARDY, 
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‘There are more things in Heaven and Earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy!’’ 
Fallthe truths embodied in Shaks- 
() peare’s immortal words, this seems to 
head that strange passage in the life 
ot Hugh Griswold which Iam about to re- 
late, 
When bis dgagement was announced, 
andhe brought home his bride-elect to 
(jriswold Grange on her first visit to bis 
famtly, Chiselwood society was much ex- 
ercised in its nnind on the subject of his be. 
trothal and his betrotbed, 
‘‘Who is Miss Beresford? What are her 
people?’ Where and how did Hugh Gris- 
wold pick her up? Does no one know any- 
thing about her?’’ 
These questions were repeatedly asked 
and generally lett unanswered. In the 
select circle of the leading ‘‘set” of Chisel- 
wood, dauguters abound and sons were 
scarce—not an uncommon state of things 
in English socletyi—and Hugh Griswold 
might easily have found a bride near 
home; but he had passed by the many 
flowers that grew within reach of his 
hand and gone far afield to make his 
choice, 

And now tnat he had woed and won and 

brought home a bride elect from another 

land, from an unkoown social circle, a girl 

whom none of his own people had ever 

seen or heard of until ne wroteto inform 

them of his engagement, Chisel wood curi- 

osity naturally ran bigh, 

The Griswolds were not ungraciously 

reserved on the point of Hugh’ choice, nor 

repellent of nis questions delicately insin- 

uated by their good friends and neigh- 

bors, 

They showed themsel vas neighborly,and 

were quite willing to tell all they knew— 

that he had met Miss Beresford first at 

Mentone and again in Paris—that she was 

an orphan, and since her mother’s death 

some years before had had no settled 

home, but had been living and travelling 

with various relatives in America and 

Europe. 

This was all tbe Griswolds had to tell; 

the sum of information was not generally 

regarded as at ali satisfactory; and the sug- 

gestion, mildly put forth by a charitable 

soul, that the reason go little was known 

of Misa Beresford was that there was noth- 

ing much to be known, was soornfully put 

aside, 

“This is nota girl whose life has been a 

blank white page, If ever lI saw a tace 

with a history, it is Isla Beresford’s,’’ as- 

serted Mra, Hetherington, one of the 

authorities of the Chisel wood circle, whose 

Opinion was received with respect, as she 

was accredited witha keen irsight into 

character, ‘Isla! Her very name is odd 

and uncommon, I wonder where she got 

it from?”? 

“Her father was a professor,” 

rector’s wife, eagerly 

tnite of information, 

“A pro‘essor of what?” demanded Mrs, 

Hetherington, 

‘A doctor!” “An antiquary!” “A great 

scholar!” were amongst the various rumora 

concerning the deceased professor’s career. 

“Anyhow,” rejoined Mrs, Hetherington, 

“he’s been in his grave for years, She bas 

been “living with relatives!” ‘‘Relatives’’ 

is very vague. What relatives? 4 should 

like to know,”? 

Hugh Griswold could have enlightened 

these inquiring minds toa iimited extent. 

He migut bave toldthem that when he first 

meét and fell in love at first sight with Isla 

Beresford, she was with Mr. and Mrs, 

Harcourt, her uncie and aunt, and that 

when they went on their way to Rome she 

remained inthe Kiviera with American 

friends, the Eliisons, with whom 

‘ater on she returned to Paris; where he 

mét her again, 

Beyond this, even her 

formation could not have gone, 

“curts and the Ellisons were 

K @cquaintances of his, A 
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“St, Paul telis us, there is a epirituval 
body and a natural body,” began Mr. Mal-{[t 
latt, offering the text in a propitiatory man. 
ner. 

*Yoa, butthe epiritaa! body le the soul, 
and is only separabie from the body at 
death,’ rejol.et Mra. Griswold, who 
fully oonvinced \bat she uncerstood St 
Paul's meaning as well as S', Paul bimeecif 
did 

“Not quelt that,” Mr. Malle(t ventared |" 
to reply ina cone! latory and deprecating 
tne, ‘‘Thespiritual or astral bod y—that 
is the ethereal dupilcate inbabiting the 
earthly one—hea an existence spart from 
the true eoul, as wel! as from the frame of 
flesh in which It resides, and of which It is 
theimage, And there is «a possivie oon 
ditton— very rare in our race and in our 
day, not #0 unc »minon ip other nations and 
pas. eges -when vitality recedes to the verv 
inneriost centre of being; life is apparent. 
ly suepended; the body ia laid tn trance; 


Mre, Griswold, 

Mr. Mallctt amiled quietly. 

lela Kereaford had not unciosed her lips 
during this conversation, She bad sat 
wat slient, wotioniess, apparently unmoved 
and indifierentjonly her eyes had now and 
then torned fail on Mr. Malleti’s face, and 
dweli there with a strange absorbed in- 
tentness, until she caught some otber 
xianoe crossing bers, and then she cast 
down her eyes. 

But now Hugh Griswold, whobad also 
been listening lo the discussion w.tbhout 
taking partin it, turned to her with the 
inquiry: 

“And what do you think, Isia?’’ 

“] bave not thought much about it,”’ she 
replied, with almost weary indifference, 
Puen, a8 if reproaching herse!f with the 
coolness of her reponse to her lover, “I 
ain sure these matters are very intrest 
ing,” @he added, with amiable if somewhat 
formal courtesy, 

“] should have {magined that you would 
be something even more than merely in- 
terested in them, Miss BKeresford,”’ re 
marked Mr. Mailett, fixing an attentive 
geze on Iaia’s face, 

“More than interested? Why?’’ she re- 
joined quickly and shortly, 

“[ should bavethought that you were 
yourseif gifted with decided psychic 
powers," 

“What a curious faocy,’’ she said, witha 
chilly and rather scorntul sinile. ‘) bave 
not the alightest power—of that kind -over 
any one,”’ 

‘But 1 should say that you should be an 
excelient medium—higbly susceptible to 
the influence of otbera,” 

‘*Not at all,”’ 

“You have never tried the experiment?’’ 

“No, and I bavenotthe slightest inten- 
tion of ever trying it.’ 

The Griswoids noticed witha shade of 
annoyance that Isla was showing herself 
in aless amiable light than -usual. They 
had never before known her so little 
gracious, socurt and brasque in manner, 

Mr. Maliett evidently felt, as did they all, 
that oold water was thrown upon the sub- 
Joot of discussion by the plain diso .urage 
iment of the bride-elect, who was naturally 
the queen ef the company;and the oon- 
versation soon turned into other channels, 

Presently the party divided, the elder 
men going to the billiard room to smoke, 
while the younger ones found metal more 
attractive in the soc'ety of the Griswold 
iris 
Toe betrothed pair sauntered into the 
oonservalory. 

“Faccy old Mallett thinking you'd bea 
mediuin, Isia,’’ observed Hugh, laz'iy 
ainused at the idea, and too obtuse to per. 
ceive bow unp easing the suggestion had 


beentoher. ‘l'un glad you dont take 
stock in that uncanny kind of thing,” 
he acded, 


“No, you need not fear my ever putting 
my*e fin the way of it.” 
“Toere was a fellow 
season,’’ continued Hugh, ‘‘who wanted 
totry and play cf! those games on my 
sister —mesnerizing and that kind of thing 
—pbut | put a spoke in hie wheel.’’ 

“You were quite right,” she answered; 
“one never knows how that kind of thing 
will end. Look at this fucheta,’’ she added 
suddenly, breaking of the subject with 
unvsual abrup ness, ‘is it netlovely and 
delicate? Like fairy bells,’’ 

“Yes, it would look well here,"’ said 
Hugh, gatbering the spray and laying it 
against the soft creamy foidse of her dress, 
Sue took the flower and siniled, but ab. 
wently. They sat down on a crimson 
cushioned seat, under «a palm tree that 
lifted ite coronal of leaves into the dome of 
the conser vVatory;and soon it occurred even 
t> Hugh, whose forte was not keenness of 
perception, that Isla was ebsiracted, dist- 
raite and silent. The fuchsia be had given 
ber, too—he noticed with surprise, and a 
imtie vexation that she was absently pick 
ing the petals off of it and throwing 
then Gown On the ground. 
‘*Paliing the poor flower to 
marked a iittie reproachfully 
“How strong thescent of the fower is in 


down here last 





ple ves?’’ he 
cs 
} 


den and 
gested; * it Iaquite warm out to nigh’, ” 


was] adout he: with that curious uneasy 
then she rose up quickiy, saying: 


baby’s s gb through the trees. 


bo-der-fowers, eo brigutin their 
hues by tay, were pale and colorie ss in the 
pale moonlight; 
sieeping in the peaceful huss of th 6 ‘starry 
silence.’’ 


ford’s look as she waixed by kt r 


fluttering leafinthe suaduw of & 16 shrub- 


and the conscious soul ts free to animate] very. 
the astral cr epiritual form And one of He inquired solicitously ifshe felt better 
the forme of so-called ‘muagic’—e lost art | in the open air;and she rep ted briefly in 
now, 6x06p! perbaps a nongst some of the | the affirmative 
Oriental races--ia simp!y thesecret of pro- Suddenly sbe stood still, witt a violent 
ducing this condition of separability ofthe | shudder, and clung to bis arm. 
spiritual from the fleshy body during “What is the wwatter, dw ling?’’ he 
life,” asked, 

“Now, Mr. Mailett! l’m sure you don't “Nol no!’ sbe exclaimed under ber 
really bo.jeve a word ofall tnat,’’ exclaimed breath, with asort of burrihec | ery; and 


“The alr here!’ she eald. ‘*There’s sou \e- 
hing in tt e air!’’ 

“Too cle se, et?) ~=Let us goout inthe gar- 
ete little tresh brecze,” he sug- 


giar cing 
look; 


Nhe wasalient a moment, stil! 


** You; let us go.”’ 
They went intothe garden acoorc ingly. 
There wis agentie alr stirring sof. yas a 


,or; the 
rainbow 


The littie daisies had sbut ther: 


all the garden seemed 


in Ie ia Beres- 
lover's 


Kut there was no peace 
aide. 


She seemed nervous, and ats rted at a 


her words seemed not to bein tiny answer 
tohbim. “Not now—notnow! «\hi'’ Hugh 
threw his a:ins around her w she gave 
that last ory—it seeemed of oa lf dutiance 
and half despair. 

“Tela! Isla! what te it?”’ 
There was no answer, her 
siut; ber banda clinched; she la) rigid and 
insensible againathis breast. He carried 
her to « low garden seat, which fortunately 
was near, and placed her upon it 

Sone gave no sign of life; #lie did not 
seem to breath; her head dropp sd heavily, 
“dead weight on his shouider. Taking 
hoid of her bands, he found they were 
quite coid, and atiflly closed, 

Stili ber heart was benting, (hough very 
faintly; that slight pulsation relieved the 
awful terror which for a momel it bad seized 
bim., 

He called her aloud—in vatii. With dlf 
fioulty unclosing the clenched fingers, he 
chafed her cold hands between bis own 
Warin one, 

Her terrible stillness and immobility 
fairly ir. zo bis beari, He dar 6d nor leave 
her to feteb help from the bou se, 

With unutterabile relief he sa w his elder 
sisterand Mr, Mallett coming: across the 
lawn. 

“annie! Annie!’ he called, ‘Come here! 
quickly. Isia is not weli—she has fainted.’’ 
They carried Isla into the Jic use and Laid 
ber on the sofa, hoping to )etitore her to 
consciousness before taking he r upstairs to 
ber room, 
They employed all the us ual restoratives 
fa vain. Mr, Mallett, who k nevv something 
of pathology, bent over her and looked at 
her attentively. 
“This is not an ordinary Jain tiny fit,’’ he 
said. Itis more like a fort of cataieptio 
seizure, or a condition of trance." 
isla remained insensib .e foi more than 
three hours, At last a shiver ran through 
her; sbe moaned andturned uj) on the sofa; 
then her eyes opened wide an wandered 
round with a wild and startied gaze. 
“Wheream |?” she murinureid. “Where 
—is Hugh?’ 
He was by her side, In a momentor 
two she recognized his fare, hit) voice; and 
with a low cry she threw herself into his 
arms, and hid ber face upon hia shoulder, 
her whole frame trembling like @ leaf, 
Fora little while she conid mot speak, 
only clung to hiva shuddering and moan. 
ing low, then she seemed beter; they ot 
her upstairs to ber room, and Mrs, Gris- 


eyes were 


wold was s00n bie to assure (ihi anxious 
lover thatisia was quite restored to her- 
self, and would be ali rightatter a night's 


reat, 

The next morning indeed s 
and came down projesaedly rec 
avoided the subject of her i: 
and Hugh, thinking that to dw 
would only nake ber nervous, 
dis'ractand to divert her mip 
best thing, begged his mother 
notto talk Ofit, nor question bh 


he dressed 
»versd, She 
disposition, 
ail 


that she was giad of it 
I don’tlike his way of ta 


‘*Yos, that’s it, dear,” said liegh reas 
suring\y. ‘You were not wel! ail ¢hveven 
ing, 1 could see that,”’ he observ od, 
of his own penetration, ‘Bat y ou feel al 
right now, dear, do you not?’ 

* Quite—quite rignt; as vel las over,’’ 

But altbough se kept up a lirave 60 


—'‘quite herself again” —-her 
evidently not ascomplete ase le professed 
The brief iliness had hed a iarked effec 
upon her, 

She was absent-minded and | :.ervous; he 
tween Hts of brooding silence 
allelipts at galety, 

Often her «yes wandered rou 
Strange, seeking, sbhripking ; rlance—ou 
night have said it was alook of apprehen 
sion—dread! Yet what could | 


upon it 
and that to 
dad was the 
and sisters 
sr about it. 


When alone with Hugh sb 8 inquired | peopie,’’ be suggested. ‘You will be bei- 
about Mr, Mallett, and being ( old that he | ter when weget avroid, Sse how well 
was going back to town that ds 7,remarked | and sirong you used to be at Mentone —and 


king,’’ she 


added. ‘‘He cuocoses such odd ancomfor- isla made no answer, but sat staring 
table topics—he puts fancies into one’s | stralgut before her wits that strained tixed 
head. I suppose it is tost 1 «na little | look—which seemed half of terror—in ber 
nervous,’’ she added, with a4 strained | eyes, her bauds clasping and unclasping 
sinile theuwsel ves restiessly. 


proud 


deavor to seein what she dec! ared she was 
reco Very was 


brigttness was forced; she al! ornated be- 
, wand feverish 


nd with a 


here possi- 








joying one of their many tete-s tetes, when 
ne saw with distrese aod dismay the same 
change .0iL6 Over ber face that he bad seen 
befure. 

“Hogi! abe erled wildly; “hold me! 
hold me! dontiet me gol save me! and 
with that cry of anguish she sank back iu 
the same death like swoon and, alter they 
had watched her for several anxious hours, 
caue back to life with the tame terrified 
bewliderment as before, and ciingitg to 
Hugh as a drowning wowan might cling 
to ber reecucr, 

This second atiack mace all the Gris- 
woids seriously un‘asy, alt’ougo they 
were ignorant of the most curious feature 
of Isia’s # range ailment—the wiid worus 


she uttered to ber lover just as she lost 
CODKCIOUBN 688, 

He never mentioned these, but they 
caused him in secret terrible anxiety, 


What mysterious comp aint was this that 
sfliicted nis chosen bride? Could it be 
tuat bis darling Islas wind was or had 
ever been al ali affected? cr was it merely 
that these strange d)}ép swoons were pre- 
ceded by a momentary wandering, as her 
falling senses deserted her? ‘This appeared 
to bim the most natural solaiion uf the 
question, and bs accepted It the most read- 
lly that ne could not bear to contemplate 
the other alternative 
The efiect of ber second attack on Isla 
wae distressing. Sue looked like tue gbost 
of herself; abe seeined possesse! of a lever 
of restiessners, and ceciared that she could 
not stay at Griswold Grange; she must get 
away —qmust goto London atonce, It nad 
been arranged that sbe was to remain 86V 
eral days longer with the Griswolds, but 
of course, seeing the s'rong fancy that 
possessed ber, they forbear to remonstrate 
witu ber on Ler Ccuange of pians 
Privately, amongst themeeives, they 
shook their heads, Islas strange seizures, 
and the fanciful whims and fitful moods 
which they discovered in her now, voded 
il , they feared, for dear Hugh’s domestic 
hi.ppiness, 
But Hugh did not allow them to shake 
thoir heads over or befure hin. He resented 
the slightest approach to the tone coumpas- 
sionate or the tone foreboding,, in their 
allusions to bis betrothed, and resolutely 
concealed his own anxiety. 
Isla had fainted twice certainly—well, 
what was therein that to how! about? Did 
women ever faint? Had Annie never 
fainted away? Isia beinga delicate ‘“sen- 
sitive plant,” remained longer insensibie 
—that was all. 
She woald be all right when she got 
abroad; change of air and scene would set 
her up. 
He was much encouraged and relieved 
by the manifest improvement eflected in 
Isla’s health and spirita by the desired 
move to London. 
Sbe grew mure like her old self; she 
rapidly recovered her equanimity of man- 
ner and ber interest in things around her 
and renewed her former pleasure in all the 
arrangements for the approaching wedding 
and the bridal tour. 
So all went smoothly; the horizon iocked 
fair and cloudless once more; and Hugh 
was beginning to for get bis fears, when 
one day they were painfully revived on 
nis usual daily visit to the Frasers—Isla’s 
friends, with whom she was ataying, and 
from whose house the wedding was to take 
place. 
Mrs, Fraser received him with a less 
cheery smile than usual, She was sorry 
io say dear Isla was not at all well; she had 
given them a fright by fainting away and 
lying just like death for bours; she had 
come to herself sobbing and shivering, 
and bad seemed very poorly ever since, 
Although he had seen Isla looking very 
ili before, her appearance dismayed and 
alarined him when he saw ber now. 
He tried in vain to sooth her feverish 
nervousness, which was more distressing 
than é6ver, 
“IT can’t get away from it,” she said 
abruptly, in broken, breatiiesa accents, 
twisting ner hands together,~‘'l thought 
it was something in tue air at Griswold 
Grange, that when | got out of that atmos- 
phere | should leave it beuird; bat here— 
nere tool’ 
‘Perbays the air did not suit you it the 
Grange; and London disagrees with many 


in Paris too! You will feel 


when we are abroad,”’ 


well again 


" Hugi Griswold, seriousiy uneasy, calied 


-| in a celebrated physician, who wro.e a 
prescription and sad that the young lady 
| | was in # very nervous and debilitated con- 
dition; but he did not recommend a post- 
ponement of the inarriage, as notuing was 
- | \ikely to be so bensficial to her as complete 
change of air, scene and c:imate, 

lt happened the nextday that Hugh met 
‘| by chance with Mr, Mallett, and, remem 
+} bering that he had been present on the 
oce ssion Of Isla’s first seizure, ne told him 
rj of ber later attacks, and of his serious 
anxiety on ber venalf, 

Mr, Mallett expressed much kindly 
Syinpathy and interesi, and Hugh, think- 
ing b@ Might possiby give soma advica in 
6] the matter, took him) to the Frasers to see 
- | leia; but aue, altuough she coasented to 








‘These attacks, their effect on her, and 
her reserve abont them are very singular, 
I do not tiink that koctors will be likely 
to do her much good, Tnuey may prescribe 
sedatives for ber nerves, and tonics to set 
up her strength; but I fear they will nt 
tench the root of her compiaint.” 

* You do notthink that—that her mind is 
affected?” said Hugh, putting his worst 
fear into words for the firat time, 

‘*] see no grounds for anxisty about her 
reason—-no cause to doubt ber perfect sani y; 
but these symptomsa indic+ts more mental 
tuan bodily disturbance Hers are »o ordi- 
nery se'zares*”’ be added very gravely, “| 
should not be surprised if they, proved to 
belong to that nnexplored border-land 
which our sclencs has not penetrated, 
which it regards as a mere shadow-land, 
though there are terrible realities hidden 
in its darkness, Mrs, Beresford’s eyes 
have a look | have seen before, and I have 
never seen it except in those who have 
passed through strange experiences, such 
asthe world in general would proncunce 
to be incredipvle, I do not doubt Mrs, 
Ber 9sford’s sanity;but might doubt mine,” 
he added, smiling a peculiar smile, “if [ 
were to tell you s0m>4 stories which there 
strange trances of hers recall to my mind. 
I think it pro able she has some secret 
anxiety or trouble; if she would consent to 
speak of it, itimightrelieve her, Get her to 
confide to you, Griswold if you can.” 
Hugb understood this advica,and thought 
itwound and sensible, which was more 
than he could bave said for the expression 
preceding it 

W bat his Isla's fainting fits coald hava 
to do witb an unexpiored snadow-land he 
could not imagine. 

He did think it poss.ble that something 
beside and beyond mere pbysical indis. 
position might be weighing upon her 
mind, and he spoke to her tenderly, beg. 
ging ber not to injure ber heaith by brood- 
log in secretover any thought that troubled 
ber, but toeonfideto him, to whom her 
welfare and happines were dearer than his 
own. 

‘*] hate the idea of seeming to push my- 
self into your confidence, as you do not 
take me into it ming 4 and of your own ac- 
cord,’’ he said; but, Isla,it is hard on ine to 
see you suffer, and feel myself shut out in 
tbe cold,, unable to heip or comfort you,” 
‘‘Dearest, you are all the comforc—all tho 
hops | have in life!’ sne answered, melt- 
ing into passionate tenderness, “Shut out 
in the cold!—you, my darling? Look 
Hugh,because I love you more than I ever 
tnought [ could love, [ will tell you now 
more than lL evertold any living soul; but 
you must ask me no more than this.Oace”’ 
—sie paused, and continued brodenly, 
with an effort —‘ I fel! under an influence, 
from which I hoped that love—our love— 
had set me free. I boped, believed, it was 
gone—gone —the last of it; that its shadow 
would never come back on me again. Bat 
of late--sometimes--it has come back! It 
has found me out!” She shivered as if 
with cold. ‘Hugh, pity me, be ;atient with 
née; but anderstand you must notask me 
more! I have suffered enough—I cannot 
bear It!’’, 

“IT see--I see, my poor girl,’ he said 
gravely and gently 6did not reproach 
with herimpiied agsurance on a former 
occasion that the sense of orphannhood, the 
recollection of her iost parents only,caused 
her moods of melancholy, He had now a 
new theory, and this time he was con- 
vinced it wasthe right one. Isla had in 
her past some atrangely-sad experience, 
which she had felttoo deeply ever to ta.k 
of--some tragic love story, the influence 
of which had aflected her health and sprits. 

He did not like the idea; he found it 
especiaily hard to reconcile himself to her 
secrecy and reticencs in the matter, But he 
could not doubt, ber affyction for bim. 

W homsoever she might bave loved before 
she loved him, and bim only, now;and be 
was of too healthy atone of mind to allow 
himself to chafe and fret in an unreasonable 
jealousy of the past. : 

He hopea she would live down these 
morbid fits of memory and brooding, and 
she, sseming reiieved and the better for 
her approach to confidence in him, en 
couraged his hops Dy assurance that she 
would do better wnen they got abroad; the 
doctor was rigui—chbangs was what 8ué6 
needed, When they were away abroad-- 
they two together aione--united in one in- 
terest, one life, with none to come between 
them for ever more, she would grow out 
of these attacks--leave them behind, The 
dream of them coming to life together 
see.ued as sweet a prospect to ber as 
him, 

She grew eager, almost feverish, in ber 
confident hopes, as if she needed assurance 
herself, and sought, in the face of secrét 
doubts and fears, to force herssif to look 
sanguinély tothe future, 

And the days passed, and Hugh watched 
her auxiousl7; but there was no recurrence 
of the attacks which had alarmed him, 

The wedding-day came, and no more 
beautiful bride was ever seen than Isla 
Rerestord though she was pale as marb.é. 
Her eyes shone like great bright stars; sé 
stood up before the altar like a statue; she 
wasino truth wound upto too high a strain 
of nerve-tension for auy ordinary sigo of 
nervousness, 

And the solemn service proceeded; n° 
voics proclatned “just cause or impedl- 
ment,’’? and Hugh Griswold and Isia Beres- 
ford were made man and wife. 

Tuey went away on their honeymoon, 





coume into the drawing-room and ses Mr. 
Mailett, wocid scarcely talk to him at all, 


6 | and studiously avoided all approach w the | 
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| and were nappy. As Hugh had hoped,the 
| entire changs of scenes end life worked & 
wonderfal improvemant in Isla. 
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ti ne almost to Its old bloom, 

Hugh’s sanguine spirits rose;in his hope. 
wood, be was biind to tue trifling signs 
which showed that his bride, though bet- 
tor, was not thoroughly recovered; and be 
wrote home joyously that Isla was her 
“own bright, sweet self again,’’ 

They went back to Mentone, where they 
had first met; they revisited all the scenes 
of their early acquaintance, recalled all the 
sweet associations of tneir dawning love; 
tuen, as Hugh thought it too warm and en 
ervating in the south at that season for his 
cherisued wife, they made their way, by 
pleasant siages, to Paris; and, after a few 
days toere, found a charming, home-like 
retreat in the beautifal forest of Fontaine 
bieau. 

They both took more pieasure in wood- 
land scenes than in city streets, enjoyed a 
dew-drenched moonlit giade far better 
thao its counierpart or. the stage, end they 
were never weary of drives and walks 
about the forest by sun and moon and atar- 
light. 

One day they took an unusually long 
walk, Isla louked pale, and s3e.ned tired 
ap 1 nervous in the evening. 

iiugb feared be had overtaxed her 
strength by letting her walk so far, and 
they retired to rest somewhat early. Isla 
was not too fatigued to slesp; Hugh heard 
Ler soft regular breathing before he him. 
s9if fell into the sound wholesome slumber 
usual to him, 

He was seldom troubled by bad dreams; 
but this night he had a horrible dream; it 
seemed that some One was grasping bim 
by tue throat and strangling nim. He 
siarted from sleep with the same sensation 
of choking be had felt in hiedream which 
no doubt bad been the cause of the 
dream, 

He could not breath; he felt a weight 
up ?n bis vreast, a pressure on his taroat;he 
struggled to rise, but it seemed that some 
invisible power was holding him down and 
suffocating him, 

He eard Isla’s cry of horror, saw her 
leaning over him with ber arms out- 
stretched, as if to defond bim from—to 
thrust away—some unseen assailant. 

“No, no! I will not come!’’ she cried 
wildly; ‘but you cannot--you dare not— 
doit! Let him go! Loose your hold, I 
say! You have no power over him! Who 
gave you right over his iife? Ah, stop!’’ 
she surieked; “ycu are killing him, Stop! 
Let him live, and | will come!’’ 

Witb alow moan she sank back insen- 
sible; and in the saine moment he felt with 
sudden relief the stifling pressure removed 
be could draw his breatn again, but the 
sense Of his own physical relief wasswal- 
lowed up in anxiety about Isia, as he saw 
that she bad fallen back in one of her 
trancer, 

There she lay, like death, except for the 
faintand all ous imperceptibie pulsation 
of her heart. Hugh had never before been 
alone with ver wituout help during those 
deadly swoons; and, after spending some 
tine in vain endeavors to restore ber to 
consciousness by ali the usual means, he 
became seriously alarmed; and called up 
the mistress ofthe bouse, who graciously 
forgave him for disturbing her rest, was 
fuilof vaiuable kindness and sympathy, 
butcould dono more tban he bad done 
in van, 

At daylight they sent for a doctor; but 
before the doctor arrived Isla opened her 
6yes, and looked round with even more 
Violent agitation than usually attended her 
return to life, 

Sue sprany up from the pillow with a 
wild cry, and flung her arms rouad her 
husband, c.inging to him, shuddering, and 
ullering wailing, and sobbing cries of 
inarticuate anguish, 

In bia distress for her sake, as he grad- 
ually sootned her into caim, he forgot his 
Own strange attack immediately preceding 
hers, 

But presently, when sbe was better, and 
doctor and landlady had cheered him with 
kindly assurances—more well-meant than 
confiden —that madame would soon be her- 
self again, he made some casual allusion to 
18 curious sensations, 

“It wasn't like nightmare,’’ he said, being 
inuch perpiexed, ‘i never had anything 
Of the kind before, but I bave a cousin who 
used to have the asthma—spasinodic asthma 
I think they cail it—and it used to seize 
him and choke bim all of a sudden—just 
how I feit, I suppose 1’ve gota touch of 
my cousin’s complaint. I’m afraid I 
Started you, lela, dear?” 

Sue clasped him round the neck and hid 
her facé On his breast; she was shivering 
like @ leaf, 

‘On!’ she moaned, ‘oh, my darling, 
my Hugh! Ou, 1 was frightened—tfright- 
ened!” 

Her agitation suggested to him the idea 

that her distress at the sight of bis sufter- 
ing had brought on a fainting. fit. 
_ “Poor darling! she is a0 sy mpathetic—so 
‘OVing. It was her anxiety about me,’ he 
‘nought. And he iummediete/y proceeded 
to Indke sight of bis recent seizure, and did 
all be couid in his blunt masculine way to 
cneer her up, He racked his brain for 
hulmmorous anecdotes to relate to her, and 
forced an air of bigh spirits as if life on the 
whOlé was a capital joke, But tis ficti- 
Lous galety did not delude her;she re- 
Celved his well-meant encieavors with a 
‘mournful, loving swmile—tenderly grate- 
‘Ul, Unutterably sad. 

Sue was in a terrible sta‘e of nervous de- 
pression, The slightest sudden sound of 
ho vement made her start and shudder, 


~o6 would cast a furtive glance round, as 

gh she feared to see some terribie 
gou 

%O6 would ait silent, staring before ber | 

“ pened eyes, fixed as thougn | 

80 We lreaded shadow jrawing 





nearer, nearer, 

At night sleep never visited ber weary 
eye.ids; she iay in feverish restlessness 
tbr ugh all the dark hours. 

She clung to ber husband with passionate 
tenderness, in which there seemed to be an 
element of dread and foreboding. An ex- 
pres-ion as if of apprehension was stam ped 
upon her beautiful pale face; sometimes 
those lovely features looked frozen with 
unspeakable terror, 

bat could she have to fear? She,ioving 
and beloved, and guarded by ner husband a 
care? Anxiety gradually grew to fear and 
forebodiug in his heart too as she did not 
rally, and nothing seemed to sooth her 
painfal nervousness and restlessness. He 
watched her witn unfailing tenderness and 
patience, but he bad not long to watch. 

Oaly two or three nights after his curious 
attack exactly the same thing ocourred. 

Again he woke up struggling for breath, ag 
ifan iron hand were grasping bis throat; 
again he fonnd Ialaleaning over him with 
wild and broken utterances of terror and 
anguish, 

“No, nol 1 will not come, I say! Never 
—never sgain! Yoa dare not—you can- 
not! Are not the Powers of Light stronger 
than the Powers of Darkness? On, all 
Powers of Good—ob, God?” she cried, 
“helip—help me! save bim!"’ 

Hugh heard no more, There was a rush- 
ing noise in bie eare; flashes of light blazed 
before his eyes; his senses reeled; oon- 
sciousness failed him; it seemed to him 
that it was the agony of death in which he 
fell back insensible, But it was not death. 
After a while consciousness returned; be 
came to himeeif again, and to find Isla 
wiidly clasping and calling on him—sob- 
bing, with dreadful tearless sobs, in pas. 
sionate relief, when be found bis voice and 
spoke to ber in reassuring tones. 

But after this second seizure, although he 
soon cempletely rallied physically, Hugh 
felt strangely disturbed in mind. Even 
when the daylight came—the fresh morn- 
ing sunshine which generally chases away 
the vague shadows and apprehensions of 
tbe night—it brought little or no relief to 
him or Isla, 

He had an unoomfortable, formless mis. 
giving—so vague he could not have pat it 
into words, He felt that something was 
wrong which be did not and could not un- 
derstand—something strangely wrong with 
Isla, bis precious wife, whose speechless 
misery and pallid looks of terror were piti- 
faltosee. Soe sat in stricken silences, vow 
and then giving a littie moaning, shivering 
8'gb and |. cking ber bands together, 

‘‘Dear Isla,’’ hesaid tenderly, ‘don’t sit 
so silent and brooding; try to clueer up, for 
my sake,’”’ 

“For your sake!” she echoed in tremb 
ling tones, “If i must speak, what can I 
say? Twice I have saved you, but, ol)! by 
bow narrow achance! He wil! come again 
—again,’' she muttered, with a look of wild, 
half-treuz.ed apprehension, 'i have yielded 
myself over too much tothe Evil Powers 
to claim protection from the Good! 1 can- 
not pray; { caunot keep him off! He will 
come again—and the third time he will kill 
you!’ She sp ke these last words with tor- 
rivie calm, sitting up erect and gazing 
straigbt before her with a giwsmy sare of 
horror in her wide-open eyes. 

‘Isla, dearest! what dreadful delusion is 
preying upon your mind?” 

“Delusion?” sne repeated with a smile 
more ghast!y than a groan. ‘‘H agn—where 
do you suppose | am when roy body lies 
in those trances in which you have seen 
me? Where—where am I?’’ s.he demanded 
with an intensity of passicn that stiiled 
itself, as the ‘‘white squall” sweeps the 
waves level—lays them fat in seething 
calm. 

“You are unconscious, in deep slvep, 
darling,” he said; “perhaps you have 
str.nge dreams, but try not to think of 
them now.” 

‘Will it be a dream,’’ she rejoined bitter. 
ly, ‘‘when he has killed you? When i lie 
in tbat sleep, as you call it, J am not here—- 
not here! 1 am away, far away, with one”’ 
—she set her teety and shuddered —‘‘one to 
whom years ago I nave gave my soul into 
siavery. I thought 1 had freed myseif—I 
hoped our love bad broken the spell. sut 
Il am too ceeply ensiaved. He follows me 
—he can cal me siill! He will murder you 
becauss 1 disobey his summons. There, 
now you know it all!” 

‘My poor girl, my poor darling,” be said 
with tenderest pity, as fur the victim of 
melancnoly delusions, 

“I bave told you all,’”’ she rejoined, 
sinking back in her chair with the kind of 
death-like apathy that generaily succeeded 
to ber outburets of agitation; “I have 
broken the cowpact. | have betrayed the 
secret. Now be will have his revenge 
soon--very soon!’’ 

Haugh was pale with deep distress, Hia 
vague misgivings had taken siaps in a 
tangible snd terrible conviction. He had 
no doubt now that his wi'e wasa prey to 
the fancies of # disordered brain-—that 
these were the dreadful hallucinations cf 
insanity. 

“Your nerves are terribly upset, my 
Isla,” be said soothingly. ‘Look here, 
dear; I’ve heard of a ceisbrated physician 
in Paris, whose speciality is the treatment 
of the nerves. 1 wiil send for biin, dear, 
and be will be able to do you good and 
help you to clear away these distressing 
fancies.’’ 

“Do you think Le would do me any 
good?” sne asked, looking down intently 
at ber own ciasped handa. 

‘Yes, | am sure of it, darling,” be said, 





pleased at ber seeming #0 amenable to 164 
g0n. ‘] will telegraph t& bim at once,’ 
She was silent and thoughbtiul for a m 
ment or two, then replied 
icN jon’t send f hima, dear Iw 








see any doctor unless you go to him Gret-- 
KO yourself, and explain to him—all about 
me; tell bio my—syimptome,’’she added 
with a faint ghost of a smile; ‘tell bim 
yourseif before ne sees me."’ 

Hugh unsuspictously accepted this desire 
of bers in sil simplicity, It did not seem 
to him a very unnatural fancy that she did 
not wish to see the doctor until ber case 
had been explained to him. 

He im nediately looked at the time-table, 
aod prepared to take the next train to 
Paria. Isia embraced bim long and ten- 
deriy when he lef her, clinging Ww bim as 
if 8:6 could not bear to part from tim even 
for a few hours, 

Still she urged him to go, and he thought 
she seemed much calmer and quister; be 
was sanguine evough to bope tuat the en- 
couraging prospects of recovery which be 
bad put vetore her nad bad soine beneficial 
efiect. 

That Iele’s brain was permanently 
diseased was a thought woo terrivie for him 
to harbor, He cherished the hope that ber 
malady was e curavie and tomporary one. 
The ceiebrated physician, whose epvolailty 
wes brain-disease in ail its varied forme, 
alter listeniog with considerable interest to 
his description of his wife's case, expressed 
hopes of being abie to treat it successfully, 
and made an appointment to call the fol- 
1o#ing worning. 

Hugh Griswold returned to Fontaine- 
b.eau hopeful; but as he re-entered iby 
nouee be had left but a few hours »efore, 
the garoon met him with a grave face, He 
sawin the background the chambermaid 
sobbing the easy sobs of her kind,the land- 
— coming forward also in tears, 

6 stood still as though a shot had 
struck him to the béart, and koew the 
worst before they told It to Lim, 

An bour or two after bis departure, they 
had found Isia stretchea on the fi »or,dead 
—a littie phial so tigbtly clasped in her 
stiffening band, they could scarcely dis 
engage it from ner locked fingers, 

A letter directed to her husband lay on 
the table— nly a few hasty biurred and 
biotted lines, 

‘‘Dearest, forgive me! Thisistbe only 
thing loft for me to do to save you and my- 
self—to save your life and mine—dare | 
say ‘soul?’ Have 1 asoul tou save? Tuere 
is no escape for me except the way 1 am 
going now. Tae power that has devoured 
uy youth and wrecked my iove and my 
lite, cannot follow me there, It cannot 
reach you excep; through me, if I had 
dreamt it ever ould touch you, I never 
would have iinked my ruined iife with 
yours. Batl neverthought ofthe possl- 
bility of our union bringing you too with- 
in reach of the spell. And bead we loved 
each other less, dear—voeen less united— 
this could not n.ve been, It was the very 
completeness of our union that brought 
you too into the circle of his power. or- 
give me —forgive me! and good-bye! May 
ail good and pure and boy influences— 
which 1 Lave lost the right to invoke for 
myself—be with you---biess and guard you 
always. 

“Do not grieve for me. I am not un- 
happy now! I have loved you weiland I 
am dying for your sake, Your own 

‘“Inla,” 

e or * * e ® 

All bis family and friends know the 
tragedy of Hugh Griswold’s life—the 
reason why bis hair was streaked with 
grey whi.e ne was in the early full prime 
of Life --that bie wife, in an access of insan 
ity, committed suicide while on her bridal 
tour, 

None, save Mr. Mallett, know of the 
curious incidents preceding her death -the 
wild words she spoke to ber husband the 
last hour he saw ber in |ife—the contents of 
the farewe!! Jetter she left. 

Mr. Mallett bas his own theory---a fan- 
tastic and Impossibie one it seems to Hugh 
Griswoid when Le thinks of it in the broad 
daylight. Yet sometimes in tbe dark lonely 
watches of the nigut, when the memory of 
bis lost love possesses bim, and he rec lis 
nis strange experiences(which have never 
since recurred), and her strange explan- 
ation of them-—-even he, practical and 
matter-of-fact as he still le, wonders was it 
aii ber delusion, ner inadness? or is therea 
terrivle trutn in Mr, Maliett’s solution of 
the tragic inystery of Isia’a life and death. 
——_—- ——-——— 

THIFVING IN CHINA.—Aocoording to a 
© \inese story a uwiser bad Loree son In-laws; 
oue was 4 tailor, another a jese.er, aod the 
third aspendtirift, who aia notbing atall. 
One day the miser calied his third son-in 
law and said to bim: 

“Seebere! Yourtwo brother-in-laws are 
turifty men, and a6 gradually adding two 
the famiiy fortune; the tailor, by cavbaging 
alittie of bis customers cloth now and 
then, you know—b.ess you, they don’t 
know it!-and the jeweler by—well, by 
debasing tha Jewelry juste little, don’t 
you see. But you! excialmed the iniser, 
“what do you dJ?” 

“Fatber-in law.’’ said the ne’er-do-well, 
©You say well. Give mea crow bar; I wiil 
wo out, and, watching my chance, | will 
vreak in merchants’ doors,open their tiiis; 
and bring you back thousanus of pieces of 
siiver where wy brother in-\aw brings you 
Only paltry wains.”’ 

“What! How?’ exclaimed the miser, in 
Verribie anger; ‘‘can it be possib etuat you 
would actually be a thisi?”’ 

_——-- 0 





CIlY Cousin —How’s your father 
James?’ Country Cousin—‘'Father ian't 
very well,’’—City Cousin--“He must be 
getting along in yeare?” Country Cousin 

Oaly elubty nine las spring.’’ City 
( sin—"'*Whbhat seems to be the matter 
wit n? Ooupntry Vousin—"OCan’'t just 

| “a yvuces farming’s® beginning to te 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





At Sandringham, gocenting wo a London 
correspondent, the Prince of Wales bes long 
inst'tuted a pleasing custom of weighing 
both the coming and the a guests, 
At the first convenient opportunity, after 
being shown to his bedroom, the guests is 
weighed, the entry made in a book, and he 
ia weighed again on the morning of bia de- 
poctne The book in whioh the record 's 

ept ja a bulky volume, perhaps one of the 
moat interesting collections of autographs 
intbe world. Among otner signatures is 
that of “Salisbury,” with the portentous 
avnouncement following that on bis last 
visit to Sandringham the Premier weigted 
over 252 pounds, 

A story is told in the Atianta Journal of 
@ young manin Milledgeviile wno basa 
sbarp appetite. “As the military baser 
there a few nights since the amount he ate 
made his triends uneasy, Foally he retired 
from the table, and it was not long before 
he was quietly sleeping ina corner. He 
was s00n, however, seen to move slowly,in 
a mechanical sortof way, back to where 
the perfume of the barbeoue settied in the 
atmosphere. The watchers saw this with 
amazement and again began to warn him, 
but unheeding their oail, he continued to 
stow away the good things. The watocbers 
then shook him by the suoulder and found 
he was sound asleep.” 

The common phrase in referenos to being 
In any one’s “biack books” bas it origin as 
tor back asthe time of Henry VIIi. Vist 
tora were sent to monasteries during bis 
reign to find proots of any irregularities 
sufficient to justify their suppression, and 
the confiscation of toe estates and money be- 
longing to them. Eatries vere made in 
the books carried by these officials, which 
appear to have been iesignated ‘black 
bouks,”’ because the facts or fictions therein 
recorded were designed t& biacken the 
characters or the sdmioistrations of the 
monks and tbeir superiors, it may also be 
that tne books themeeives had b:ack cov- 
ere, a8 BOMe have said. 


An extraordinary attempt at suicide bas 
been made in Paris. A shoemaker, de- 
scribed es a decent, industrious man, bav- 
ing fallen into mistortanes, and suffering 
from extreme poverty, decided to take bis 
own iifeand end the struggle, He tooka 
knife used In bis trade and com:penced to 
stab himeelf in tre arms and legs, it is sup- 
posed with the idea of opening oneotl the 
chief veins, but finding tbat the end did 
not come quickly be continued, with a sort 
of fury, and nad just rolled upon the floor 
exhausted, when a brother, wo had veen 
apprehensive of bia state, appeared on the 
scene. The wounded man was conveyed 
toa hospital, where it was found that he 
had infilcted on bimaelftwo hundred dis- 
tinct wounds. 

An interesting relic of the Rebellion ia 
on exhibition in the store of a shoe dealer 
ia Church street, New York. It is aahce 
weighing two pounds,one of a pair worn by 
a Contederate colone! at the battie of John’s 
Island, 8S, ©. After his capture he ex- 
changed shoes with e private of the 156:h 
New York. The latter wore them for a 
while and took toem to Kingmon. N, Y., 
in 1864. The shoe is of rude construction, 
having rawhide uppers with a bardwood 
sole half an inch thick, covered at the edges 
with astripof wrought iron haifan inoh 
wide. Seven iron rivets fasten the sole and 
uppers together, Tne beel is of wood and 
covered with a beavy iron plate shaped 
\!ke a horseshoe, This shoe waa made in 
Engiand for the use of the Uontederate 
Army, and ia similar to those worn by min- 
ore there, 

The workmen engaged in laying the 
foundation of the addition tothe Oourt 
Housein Minneapolis, afew days ago made 
a strange find, Out of one of the old sewer 
pip uo 6 Of them plucked # diamond ring, 

+ was immediately recoguized asa ring 
that one of the young ladies in the Regin- 
ter’s office had iost three years before, ani 
it was returnedto her, There isa story at- 
tached lothe ring. It seermnsthat when the 
ring was lost and was supposed to have fa! 
len to the floor there waa another young 
lady present, She was accused of having 
taken the ring. Nuthing she could my 
could dispel tbe suspicion. 86 was anub- 
bed and avoided by every one, Finaliy 
sh =«6remigned her porltion at the Court 
H use, After resting under this unjust 
ruspicion for three years, this ring brings 
with tt the proof of her Innocence, 


A London exchange containa thia para- 
grapb: “There bas arrived from Alexan- 
dria at Liverpooi, by the steamer Plarcos, 
a consignment of nearly 20 lous of cata, 
nuinberiag some 180000, taken outcf an 
ancient subterranean cata co: metery, dis- 
covered about 100 miles trom Oalro by an 
Egyptian fellau, He scclientally fell into 
tne oemetery, and found it completely 
filled with cats, every one of which had 
been separately embslined and dressed in 
clotyn alterthe mannerof Egyptian inom- 
miles, and ali laid Oullo rows, Speciinens 
ol these Lave been taken by Mr. Mouie, 





curator of tue Liverpool Museum, whee 
they can be seen, In ancient thines tie 
Egyptian cat was buried with all hon re, 
but those consigned to Meaara, Levingtoun 
& Co,, of Liverpool, after being purchased 
in Egyptet $15 60 per ton, wili be used 
this country for ferililz’ng purposes, 
> — > <> 
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MY LOKD BROOK. 


RY 4. M. CKAWLEY,. 





kroeen with tLe ush of budding 

leaves, tor spring baving come, it 
woke everything to fresh life. Primroses 
smiled at the sunbeams from hedgerow 
ana meadow, and hyacinthn gave their 
sweet incense Ww tie breeze that he might 
carry it to heaven, whenoe came every 
boop bestowed upon wild flowers, 

Hirde loo were calling from bill-top and 
Held because al! were busy and happy, and 
6a0b must secure a inate for the coming 
summer, Among the busiest were tie 
people of Cawtown, who came every spring 
vl) repair their ruined houses and bold 
eoupell over the bullding of new ones, 
‘They were curious bodies, wearing black 
untformea, and heving laws of their own 
that none dared break under pein of ex- 
pulsion, Generations ago the colony had 
se.tied tu «a couple of elma close to the 
chureb tower, 

It was strange that iny lorde Kook, pow- 
erful and respected es they were by ali the 
feathered tribe for miles, allowed sume 
vulgar little sparrows to iodge tn part of 
Cawtown. These sparrows bullt there for 
protection from eneinlen, especially Jack 
daw, Kook’'s cousin; knowing that under 
the stadow of the loud-voloed owners of 
the place no thieves dared venture for steal - 
Ing Ogues Or destroying property, 

Now the sbarp-witted ladies were given 
to spite and goss.p after the manner of 
many stall people, the evil of both of 
which will be shown hereafter, that they 
may be avoided by ail who read this story. 
lnetead of belng satisfied with Koom's ip- 
dulgence and their own prospority, the 
*parrows found fault with their neighbors’ 
concerns, for they were talkative by ne. 
ture, and when tongues wag freely they are 
apt & w#ilp. 

“Just fancy, my dear,’’ said Bright-eye 
to Fiip-tail, one evening, “those Martins 
have come back, and instead of making 
new nests are patching up the old ones!" 

“Ab! 1 saw them on my way home,”’ 
cried Filp-tall, not liking to be behind. 
hand with news, “Did you notice they 
were using inud only? So low, so din- 
gwreceful I call it for folk who profess them- 
selves too deilcate to live in England 
through the winter, Why cannot they use 
hay, leaves, twigs, feathers, proper ima- 
terials like ourselves, if they must patch 
up their hovels?”’ 

“Suppose we refer the matter to my lords 
up yonder,” suggested a third, who was 
more timid, though as spiteful as the 
othera, 

‘Now then,” called a voice from above, 
‘‘whatare you chattering about down there? 
Hold your tongues, for you're disturbing 
your betters,’’ 

‘Please, ny lord,” said Bright-eye, in 
humble tones, “we were talking about the 
Martina, who have returned from abroad, 
aud instead of setting up new houses are 
mending the old ones with mud,”’ 

‘it does not please meé,’’ was the tart re- 
ply; ‘‘and we allow no tale-telling here, 
Tie Martins are old-fashioned, like our- 
seives, and nobody has any business to 
grumble at what they da Go to sleep, 
the sun bes set, and the nights are shorten- 
ing.”’ 

It was seldom the sparrows had such a 
siarp rebuke, and they loved the Martins 
no better for being indirectly its cause, 

Afvteraltttie murmuring beaks weretuck- 
ed under wings, silence fellon the dwell- 
ere in Osawtown, and a dusky ourtain 
spread over the colors of thé spring day, 
wooing all things \o reat. But no sconer 
were (be rosy fingers of the dawn laid on 
the eastern sky than away flew the spar- 
row ladies in a froliosome group, intent 
on getting safely beyond earshot of the 
rooks, lo repew thelr grumbie about the 
Martina, 

“T teli you what,’’ exclaimed a young 
bird, Mutering In much excitement after 
some talk with bis friends; ‘it’s a abame 
these people should be allowed to make 
such miserable dwelling-places, Let’s 
watch when Madam Martin goesto din- 
ner, and pull her bouse down. No one 
will know, and we will suggest that Jack. 
daw or Magpie did it. Everyone knows 
thelr character tor mrisonief.”’ 

‘*Bravo!l” cried Fleet-foot, 

“Bravol’’ ecoved Brighteye; ‘a brilliant 


i ar Janes and alleys of Cawtown were 


eoticn! We owe those Martins a gru ige 
for our eeolding They’re stuck up things, 
to “ fesor { be Drought down a 
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meet later In a corner near the out-house, 
under the eaves of whicn the unsuspecting 
dame had repaired ber nest. Here Madam 
Martin rejoiced over some new!ly-laid eggs, 
for in them was the promiee of much hap- 
pinem, besides new duties which could 
obly bring pride and pleasure in their per- 
formance, So the mother bird went her 
way thinking ‘life was ae beautiful thing, a 
thing to be enjoyed with much gratitude, 
even if this did not always find expression 
in song. 

When the sun was high Madam Martin 
began to feel hungry, and thought It might 
be well to stretoh ber limba by searching 
for afew files. At the same time sbe ling. 
ered, feeling uneasy at the sight of several 
sparrows who hovered about; but presently 
they divxappeared, and then with asivh of 
relief the dame flew off, fearing nothing. 

No sooner had she gone than the four 
plotters came swiftly frou, their biding- 
place, and in no tline beaks and claws had 
done their cruel work, for broken eggs, 
with fraginentsa of neat, lay scattered on the 
ground, 

“Some one has pulled down Mrs, Mar- 
tin's house,”’ said F ieet-foot to Fiy-catcher, 
as he skimmed across a field on bis way to 
the wood, “most likely itis Magpie’s do- 
ing.”’ 

“Magple bas destroyed poor Mra, Mar- 
tin's new house, and broken her eggs,’’ re- 
peated Fly-catcher, meeting Nut-hatob. 

“What a shame,” exciaimed Nat-hatch. 
"] must tell Starling; be is a big fellow, 
and will appeal to Lord Kook for justice,’’ 

Thus the tale wasset afloat, and grew 
with each repetition till little truth remain- 
6a when it reached Cawtown. The dwellers 
there were hotiy indignant, and sent 
beraids to prociaim atrial, at which all 
were invited tw be present to hear what 
plaintiff and defendant said, 

It happened thatthe spiteful sparrows 
had been overseen from an apple tree, 
where a wren stood at the time of the dis- 
aster, Sbe noticed that ber presence was 
anperceived; and pufling out her little 
breast with righteous anger Jenny Wren 
waited till the victim returned from her 
hasty meal. Her heartrendring cries of 
distress, as she fluttered over the remeins 
of all she held dearst, :orced the listener to 
leave her concealment and offer sympathy, 

‘*Be comforted,” whispered she. ‘That 
isa sad trouble, andthe evil-doers flatter 
themselves none saw, none can bring thein 
to justice, This, however, you shail have, 
though nothing can restore home and 
children. Go to the Rooks, but say nothing 
ofme, They are good people, and you 
know they can redress the wrongs of their 
less powerful neighbors, Ali causes are 
judged in Cawtown--yours will be noexcep- 
tion to the rule,”’ 

In a day or two birds of all kinds were 
winging their way to the elms, Wood- 
peckers, gorgeous in greén and yellow, 
jays, with blue dashes on their wings; 
orangé-beaked, brown coated atarlings, 
nut-hatches, speckled thrushes, a sprink- 
ling of tree creepers, butcher birds, and 
tits, besides plenty of sparrows; larks and 
peewits were absent, for tuey lovea the 
open country, and were not curious about 
their neighbor's affairs. 

‘‘Now,” said the Rook, who had been ap- 
pointed judge, ‘I think there need be no 
delay. Magpie, whathave you to say in 
answer to the accusation?”’ 

Magpie, a sleek-looking fellow in black 
and white, on being addressed, hopped 
forward, his head on one side, with a comi- 
cal look of injured innocence, “Piease 
my lord,’’ answered he, “I not only plead 
innocence, but ignorance of this crime, for 
l was busy nest-building, and spoke to 
several friends, who can testify to the fact. 
May | suggest that your lordship’s own 
cousin Jackdaw is more likely to be the 
evil-doer?’’ 

The judge frowned, ‘You may be clear 
of this, sir; that, however, ia no reason for 
fixing guilt on another, probably as little 
to blame as yourself. I will examine fur- 
ther,”’ 

So witnesses were called, and Magpie 
was acquitted. Things looked black for 
Jackdaw,and the real criminals rej oloed at 
their freedom from suspicion. 

They rejoiced too soon, for suddenly 
there wasa bustie in the court, a herald 
ory that there was anew witness arrived, 
and all craned their necks to see who it 
was, 

There was some disappointment at sight 
of a wren, who perched in front of Lord 
Rook, and, before telling what he knew, 
requested that certain sparrows who 
clustered behind should be brought to the 
front, guarded by police. Several starlings 
had undertaken this office,and the sparrows 

jared not defy the size and 


sharp beaks of 





thelr escorts 
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tones beard by ail inthe bush that followed, 
‘it is time for me to fix blame on the rigbt 
heads; I alone sew the whole cruelty from 
an apple tree, and saw the sorrow of tbe 
victim, who neither did por thought spite- 
fulof anyone, Beboid the culprits, my 
lord; do with them as itseems bes: to you,” 

The sparrows bung their headsand trom- 
bled, seeing that their guilt was known: 
and now everyone had something to say, 
helping to fix Jenny Wren’s accusation 
more firmly, The sparrows were noted 
lor gomaip, spite, greediness, lack of truth, 
and before long it only remained for the 
jadge to proncunce the sentence. This 
wus a terrible one, for henceforth the 
sparrows were forbidden to bulid near 
Uawtown; beside which Magpie and Jack- 
daw were given leave to treat the prisoners 
as they bad treated Mra. Martin, and you 
may be sure that they did not need bid- 
ding twice. 
Amideat ioud lamentations from tbe 
criminaia,the bigger birds carried off eggs, 
and even some of the helpless young ones, 
to feed theirown, after which the nessa 
were ruthlessly dest:oyed, while the rooks 
looked on and cawed + pproval. 

“Tale-telling and back-biting sare the 
parents of nearly every bad thing under 
the sun,” said bis lordsbip solemnly. 
‘Take warning all of you who see and 
hear, and avoid ther for the future.” 

—- Sin, att i ———e 


LOST IN COASTANTINOPLE,. 





KY MRS. DAVID KER 





It is cram full 
of Turkish delight!” 

“Yes, the real, original “iumps of 
delight” that are never seen out of Constan- 
tinople!” 

“Oh, we must stoo and buy some, for 
Tom would never forgive us if we did not 
bring him home a whole lot. He doesn’t 
care one bit for all our grand descriptions 
of Seraglio Point,tbhe Mosque of St. Sophia, 
the Golden Horn, and all that; but he’ll 
relish such a taste of our travels as this 
ever 80 much.”’ 

“We must ask fatber to wait for us.” 

“Don’t let’s trouble about that, for we 
shall only be a minute, He har caught a 
glimpse of the Mercury at anchor in the 
bay, and will stand hoursand hours gazing 
at his beloved little yacht.”’ 

But buying anything in a foreign country 
is not quite such an easy matter as the 
children thought. 

Signs being the only language they 
could ase, it took the stall,keeper a long 
time to understand how much Tnrkish de- 
light they wanted, what kind it was to be, 
and in what boxes he should pack it. And 
then it was quite a long time before he 
could make them understand how many 
piastres (five cents our money) they bad 
to;pay, so that when the children louked 
around their father was gone! 

They really had reason to be (as they 
were) terribly frightened. Coming straight 
from England witb their father in his 
yacht, they had never before been ina 
foreign city, and now they found them- 
selves utterly alone in the crowded, noisy, 
narrow, filthy, and irregular street of 

Jonstantinople, the home of every form of 
wickedness and misery, 

“Little mnieses lost the gentleman,” said a 
man in broken English, suddenly appear- 
ing right in front of them. He was dressed 
in white, with a red fezcap. Right across 
his forehead ran an ugly scar, and bis baif- 
closed eyes had the half.cunning, baif-fero- 
cious glance of a wild beast. “You come 
wid me; 1 find him for you.”’ 

“Don’t look frightened, May, for pity’s 
sakel’’ whispered her sister, ‘Our only 
chance isto be very brave,” 

“Oh, yes, I know, but why did we ever 
let go of papa’s hand?”’ 

“What we bave got to do is to find him,’: 
said Isabel firmly; “but we mustn’t let 
peuple see we are iooking for him. That 
awful man! be looks like a Greek. How 
can we getrid of him.?” 

In vain did they walk siowly to let him 
pass them, or stop to look at stalis; he per- 
sisted in following them closely, saying 
every few seconds— 

‘1 tell misses where to buy pretiy jew- 
elry for next to not’ing.”’ 

They got so desperate at last that, when. 
ever he was a little ahead, they would 
dodge into a by-street and run as if for 
their lives; but in a few seconds they 
would meet him again slowly walking to- 
wards them from another turning, and 
smiling maliciously, as if to say, “It’s no 
good; you can’t get rid of me,” 

In their terror they often stumbled up 
against some iame or sore-backed dog, and 


UBT look at that stall! 
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were frightened out of 
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ing sights which had so delighted them 
when with their father, The Turkish 
women, with their ‘aces swathed in thick 
muslin veils, and their legs exposed neerly 
as far as the knee, now passed unheeded; 
nor did they even glence at the bamails 
(porters) toiling up the steep, breakneck 
sireeia with saddies on their backs like 
mules, and bowed down by the weight of 
balf a dozen trunks, a wardrobe or #0, a 
chest of drawers, and sucb-like trifies, 

The poor children little knew that they 
were fast getting deeper and deeper into 
the very foulest part of the whole city, The 
streets were becoming filthier, narrow er, 
noisier and more irregular every woment; 
and now, at every turn, they were assailed 
by the most loathsome-looking beggars, 
who even touched them with their grimy 
bands. Dogs were set at them, and bit 
pieces out of their clothes, and even stones 
and dirt were thrown at them from the 
wiudows, 

The poor girls were vo faint from the 
beat, the fright, and the bad ,smelis that 
they could hardly drag themselves along; 
butthe horror cf the terrible Greek who, 
no matter how mach they dodged him, was 
always by their side, kept their steps from 
flagging. 

The only passage left for them to take 
was @ dark, narrow, covered bazaar, into 
which the children plunged, not daring to 
turn back, 

“There sre steps, Isabel: take care! Oh, 
I’m falling!’ shrieked May. 

Aud down the jagged steps the poor child 
tumbled ail amongst filth and rubbish, In 
asecond the hideous Greek had slipped 
past Isabel, and, sliding down the steps, 
be snatched up May, muttering— 

“Now I got you both; you no get away 
soon,’’ 

He was disappearing into a dark arch- 
way with poor May struggling in bis arms, 
when three large missiles struck bim suc- 
cessively in the eyes and lew ples 60 severe- 
ly that be ‘et May drop immediately, and, 
following the instincts of his cowardly na- 
ture, ran of! as fast as his legs woulu carry 
him, 

‘“Hurrau!’’ cried [sabel, for it was she 
who threw the missiles, which were the 
very boxes of Turkish delight that had 
brought then into this scrape, 

But hardly had she timeto exult and 
pick uv May, whena tall man witb a blood- 
stained tace, ragged clothes, and no haton, 
rushed upon them in a state of violent ex- 
citement, and, throwing his muscular 
arms around them both, pressed them to 
his bosom, 

The children sbrieked and struggled, but 
in a few seconds recogniz:d that their new 
assailant was ti eir father. 

How they got back to the water’s sedge 
(where the yacht’s boat was waiting for 
them) they themselves hardiy knew, for 
they were all in the highest excitement. 
But when they had washed and changed, 
and were comfortably seated on the clean 
deck of the ‘Mercury,’ they each releted 
their adventures, Their father told the 
children how, directly he had missed them, 
he retraced bis steps, but, owing to the 
crowded streets, be must have passed the 
Turkish delight stall without seeing them. 
He soon got so alarmed that he rushed 
frantically about in search of them, and got 
knocked down and robbed in one street, 
and had to fight acouple of men in another. 
He said it seemed nothing short of a 
miracle to him that they had escaped unin- 
jured. 


a 

AN ELECTRIFIED Disa.—The electric 
light bas not only found its way on to the 
dinnei-table, but even into the dishes. A 
jelly in the midst of which the electric 
light was set created a great sunsation at a 
recent fashionable dinner party in New 
Onesans. The etiect was enhanced by the 
fact that it was arranged as a ‘‘surpriae’’ 
for tue couspany. The dish had been on 
the table from the beginning of the repast, 
but was hidden from sight by a largesilver 
cover placed over it, which was in turn 
concealed under a heap of flowers. When 
the cover was at length removed and tue 
jelly was disclosed, the efluct was electr.- 
fying. Those who partook of the jelly 
thought that it smacked of the electric 
fluid; and one lady went so far as to say 
that she feltas !f she were swallowing a 
Leyden jar. 

SS ee 

W BEDDING SUPERSTITIONS,—Never read 
the Wwarriage ser Vices entirely over. 

The shower of rice isa prayer for faith- 
fulness, 

A bride should use no pins in her wed- 
ding clothes, 

A bride must wear nothing green—that 
color is embiematic of evil, 

To change the name and not the letter is 
change for worse and not for better. 

A brideon her return bome must be 


a@rried over the thresh by the groom's 
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DOING GOOD. 





BY WILLIAM LUFF. 





The sun looked down on the night's dark frown; 
‘| must do good, *’ said he; 

So be scattered the gloom with a beautiful smile, 
And woke up the birds with a song; 

And gilded the waves round the snug little isle, 
And called fortu earth's laboring throng; 

And did itso merrily, brightly, aod gaily, 

fuat all fairly loved bim, and bade him work dally, 


tbe earth awone as the morning broke; 
**) must ao good, '* said she; 
so she ylelded the wealth of her deepest mines, 
And her qashing crystal springs; 
And creeping mosses, and lofty pines, 
The corn, and all useful things; 
Doing good as she travelled in her wild orbit over, 
Doing good unto all, a benevolent rover, 


My heart looked up from its pleasure-cup, 
*'T must do good, ** said I; 
l can scatter some gloom with a generous sinile 
Some harvest my soll will bear; 
ican bathe the flowers, rough feet defile, 
fo some bark be a fleet-wind fair; 
Doing good for His sake, who Is saving and blessing, 
boing good through His goodness, His favor pos- 
seseing. 
CE ee ee 


HINDOO SJUGGLERS. 





Whata Hindoo juggler doesn’t know is 
not worth knowing. It is remarkable that 
all the Oriental folk are expert at sleight- 
ot hand tricks—Chinese, heathen and other. 
wise ; lithe limbed Japanese; as well as the 
mild Hindoo. 

If you happened to stroll through Bom- 
bay, you would probably seea native mas- 
terof legerdemain going through his per- 
formaices in one of the streets with much 
the same art and ‘‘business’’ that a profes 
sor of magic would employ here. Ah! 
here is one about to display his powers in a 
dusty side road in this busiest of Indian 
cities. Let us watch his method. 

Dark skinned and black-bearded, he 
looks &® most potent, grave, and reverend 
seignior. He dispenses with the table, 
cabinet, and most of the paraphernalia that 
the 'prentice hand considers essential. Three 
emal!] baskets he has and a couple of cloths, 
and a tripod made of three sticks, each two 
feet long, and held together at the top by a 
string. 

The American copnjurer will tell you that 
“it's all done by the turn of the wrist;’’ but 
his Hindoo rival imparts an air of mystery 
to his ‘“‘show’’ by exhibiting three little 
wooden dolls about one foot loug, and 
wearing red cloths tied round their neck. 
These are the gods by whoee aid he pro- 
fesses to be able to work wonders. 

No ‘‘gag’’ or ‘‘patter’’ is enlisted to mis- 
lead onlookers. He plays a flute occasion- 
ally, and sometimesa tomtom, while he 
will now and then indulge ina sortota 
monotonous chant. His arms are bare to 
the elbow, and he is going to perform the 
far-lamed basket trick, tor which he requires 
the service of a boy. 

First of all he ties the boys’ hands; then 
he puts him intoa net, which is fastened 
over his head, and shuts in his whole hody 
80 that he cannot move. The lad is now 
squeezed into a basket two feet square ; the 
lid 18 closed and buckled tightly down. 
The juggler next takes a sword, and, with 
& few passes of the Hindoo do)) babies over 
it and the muttering of incantations, thrusts 
the sword again and again into the basket. 
There is a cry as though some one was in 
terrible pain. It is the voice ofa child, 
and the sword comes out blood stained. 
You hold your breath, and, did you not 
know it to be a trick, you would feel 
strongly inclined tc strike the man. Alter 
& moment the basket becomes still, the 
juggler makes a few more passes, unbuckles 
the straps, and shows you that there is 
nothing within it. 

He calls, ‘‘Baba! Baba!’’ and in the dis- 
tance you hear the child’s voice. How the 
boy got out of the basket or escaped being 
killed by the sword, and where the blood 
came from, are some of the things which, 
as Lord Dundreary used to say, ‘‘no fellow 
can waderstand.’’ 

The ‘mango trick’’ is performed with 
the three sticks in the shape of « tripod. 
The juggler takes a pot of water and pours 
It over a little pot of earth. He then holds 
up & mango bulb about the s.ze of a walnut, 
aud, putting this into the earth, he throws 
& c.ioth over the tripod. He now blows 
Upco & horn, makes mysturious passes, and, 
after a lew moments, raises the cloth, and 
you see the mango tree sprouting forth 
from the soi]. More passes and more music 

w, and the cloth is pulled duwn again 
Alter afew moments, during which the 
OWing of minor tricks goes on, he pulls 
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out the pot, and the piant has grown about 
& foot above it. 

There is more watering and more incan 
tation, and his final triumph comes in 
showing you a bush nearly a yard bi¢h, 
containing great leaves. 

While a trick on the grand ecale is being 
elaborated, it is customary, as we bave 
feen, for the juggler to perform a few 
smalier leats. Though mere bagatelles as 
berficc.s to regard thein, they are mostly 
very clever. 

He will place a pebble in his mouth, and 
his assistant will at once walk backwards 
pulling out trom between his jaws twenty 
yards or 80 of silken cord. Having got rid 
of thie twiue, the Juggler will then shoot 
out of his mouth a couple of decanter stop- 
pers, two shells, a spinning top anda tew 
other trifles, fivishing up with a long jet of 
fire. You may possibly witness the sword 
trick, which consists in the ‘‘swallowing”’ 
ofthe iron blade, twenty-six inches long, 
up tothe very hilt. On withdrawing the 
blade, traces of blood are sometimes to be 
seen On it, showing that it Las not been 
sent ‘‘home’’ into its human sheath without 
doing a certain amount of damage. 

But an American will probably consider 
the snake trick as the most extraordinary 
of all, as it undoubtedly isthe most grue- 
some. In performing this trick, he asks tor 
a piece of paper, and tells you to hold out 
your hand. You doso, and he places the 
paper upon it. 

He then begins to play upon his pipe, 
and to dart out his eyes as though he saw 
something near your hand. His whole 
frame becomes transformed, and he dances 
around you like a w’zard, playing all the 
time and keeping his eyes on your hand. 
Now he starts back and points atit. You 
look and see nothing, and he begins to play 
louder and dance wilder than ever. Ke 
member his arms are bare to the elbow, 
and both of his hands are upon his pipe. 
Suddenly he drops the pipe, and continues 
his dance wiih incantations. He points to 
the paper again, and while you look 
and see nothing, he claps his hand down 
upon it and pulis up three great cobras, 
which raise their hooded heads, and dart 
out their fangs in different directions, and 
equirm and wriggle ashe holds them up 
before you. You jump back, tor the bite 
of the cobra is deadly, and the snakes which 
are used have, in some cases, not hud their 
fangs drawn. 

Tne performances which have been 
briefly described prove that the Hindoo 
jugglers of to-day are as fertile in resource 
and as skiliul in manipulation as any of 
the most renowned of their clever ances- 
vors. 

MopgraTE work, alternating with mod- 
erate rest, gives a brain which, taking ‘he 
whoie life through, will accomplish the 
most and the best work of which a humau 
being is capable. Tae brains are to be im 
proved and developed by reasonable exer- 
cise and reasonable rest. The one ig of 
essential as the other 
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(brains of old. 
Disposition, iutellect, genius, come pretty 
much by nature; but character is an achievement. 

A week mind is like a microscope, which 
magnifies trifiing things, butcannot receive great. 
ones. 

Even the very ablest, most laborious, and 
most useful of men cannot afford to make enemice 
right and left of high aod low, 

To ensure bealth, 80 far as human effort 
can control the matter, one should above all be 
cheerful, contented, and calm, 

The one who will be found in tria) cap- 
able of great acts of love isever the one who Isal- 
ways doing considerable small ones, 

We are ui) dissatisfied. Tne only differ- 


ence ie that some of us sit down In the equator of our 
dissatisfactiou, while others make a ladder of it. 


Young people should never forget that 
they have tn their brains and hands, while the power 
of brainsand hands remains, actua) money-yleiding 
capital. 

Mental worry and diequiet, arising from 
avy cause, is the strongest agentin ‘‘aging’’ men or 
women. Itis an incessant source of exheastion lwo 
the vitei forces. 

lt is bad policy to be haughty, repelient 
unsocial. The most resolute aspirant to weaith or 


position may stumble ashe climbs, an J, if no one 

stretches out a finger! to save him, may roll headlong 

to a depth far below the point from whiiet ¢ started 
Toe influence of oulward oature if 

cuiwwestances f r occups “ 

are al ways pressing t 4 . » 

preeeure pon our welfar ar are 4 

life willalways depend upon ena 

forc<cs with which we meetila 
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_ Femininities. 


She (@: an evening reception)—'‘‘I barely 
gothere.'' He Cobeervantiy)—‘So I see,'' 


The Duchess of Albany, widow of 
Prince Leopold, has received her diploma as a hos- 
pital nurse, 


The girl who marries a man because sbe 
hasa mission usually winds up with asmal! orphan 
asylum on her hands, 

Mrs. Harrison ha* done a goou deal of 
china painting in former years, She will resame 
th!s occupation in Lent, 

A woman at Racine, Wisconsin, is under- 
eoing a Voluntary fast of three weeks in order to 
cure herself of dyspepela. 


Boosie: ‘‘Where is your toboggan this 
winterY’’ Annie; ‘O, the roof leaked, and papa 
nalled it on the shingles, ** 

Fair Hoatess, Mrs. Masham, who is 
fuvhiug ler Very best—‘*Howdydo, dear? I hope 
you're pot eo tired as you look !"* 

Miss Amy—‘‘And do you admire Miss 
Travers, Mr, Goslin?’’ Mr, G,—‘*Yes, awf'ly! She's 
#0 unlike other girla, don’t cherknow!'’ 


People addicted to lingering departures 
would doubtiess be surprised to discover that their 
long xolng Is Often regarded a6 a shortcoming, 


It ien’t always the fast girl that gets mar- 
ried first. [tia Lhe little demure girl who sits in the 
corner with une young man and holds on ww bim, 


A tew days ayo Mra. Daniel Thompson, 
ot New York Oity, gave birth to triplets, Mrs, ‘T., 
is 24 yearsold, She was married when only 13 years 
old, 


Heard in a ficrist’s shop: ‘‘ How many 
brides are there down cellar?’' “‘‘Only ffty brides 
left, eir.’’ “*Well, godown and bring up a dozen 
and a baif,’’ 


(Queen Victoria invited no clergymen to 
the amateur theatricale at Balmoral, because she 
does not approve of clergymen attending such per- 
lormances, 


{on Denmark moat of the girls are trained 
in agriculture, which is there an Important Industry. 
‘The owners of farms receive pupils, who undergoes 
regular tratalog. 


“Spall I play you this little Spanish fan- 
dangot'’ she asked, sweetly, ‘‘l—I beg your par- 
don,** he sald, turning red, ‘but the fact is I don't 
understand Spanish.’’ 

tlusband, to cxiravagapt wife: ‘You 
have succeeded at last in making something out of 
me.’’ Wife: **Lknew | would, What is it, dear- 
est!'* Hlusband: ‘‘A pauper,’’ 

Mabel: ‘‘Did you ever hear that Bessie 
Willis was married te Tom Guazziert’’ Maud: 
**Heally? I thought she would be the last person to 
marry bim.’’ Mabel: **Well, she was, wasn't she?’ 


A Mrs. Cordolla, who lives near Po- 
mena, Cal., Waee great grandmother at the age of 
3 years, She married when 15 years old; herdaugh- 
ter when 17, and her granddaughter at the age of 16, 


Black silk walking costumes, with the 
entire front heavily embroidered In jets and beads, 
will be the acme of fashion this spring, writes a Paris 
correspondent who professes to know all about such 
things, 


There are girls in this city who while 
earning $40 per month have given up their jobs to 
marry men who could pot earn $0. Itis hard Lo de- 
termine upon whom to waste the more pity, the girl 
wr the man. 


Women have what may be known as 
an anniversary memory. They remember every 
birthday, wedding and death anniversary in the 
neighborhood, You never saw @ man who could re- 
member anything like that, 


Toe pews Comes that the heir to the 
throne of Koumanta bas fallen to love with Queen 
Natalle of Servia, Me ls determined to marry her, 
much to the annoyance of his family. He may lose 
his chance of the crown If he gives way to his present 
infatuation, Look out for & romance to Kouma- 
nia. 


Irene, an old-time rival: ‘‘ Maud, dear, 
that’s a beautiful ring om your finger. May | ask 
how much it coet?’’? ‘*Maud, malictousiy: ‘I dida't 
ask Harry bow much it eost, Irene, love.*’ L[rene, 
sweetly: “‘Lalwaye bad acurlosity to know, When 
| was wearing it myself, you know, Lcvouldoa't very 
weil ask him.*’ 


In the army o' the Chinese rebela there 
were, in isttdin Nanking alone, about balfa mililon 
of women, collected from all over the country and 
formed tuto brigades of 1) (0 each, under temaie ot- 
ficers. Of these, 16 00 were picked women, drilled 
and garrisoned in the clly;, while the remainder were 
obliged toundergo the drudgery of digging mogts, 
making earthworks, etc. 


Alcoho! and finely powdered whiting 
will clean giase very satisfactorily, Tie up the whit- 
tog in a amall plece of musiin, and dab it over the 
giase thoroughly. Next emearit evenly with a rag 
damped in alcohol, and rub off with a chamols skin. 
Vor opera glasses, etc., a simple method Isto puta 
few drops of ammmonta on a motet rag and rob the 
surface over quickly. Wipe dry with a chamols 
skin. 


Woile Mra. Kiezill was being buried at 
Greenpolat, Long Island, lately, the arave caved tn, 
precipitaiing the corpse and three gravediavers 
headiong jute the hole, One of the men, Jotin Scan- 
on, fell underneath the coffin and was seriousiy 
hort. With wach diMecully the ec. Mn was again 
brought Ww the surface and Scanion dug oul. There 
was cousideravie excllement and several women 


faloled 


The laryest supply of human hair comes 


from Switzeriaod and Germany, and eapeciaily from | 
Frencns provinces, The country fairs are at- 
tended by agente of merchaatetn London, feris and 
none ly at liolervals, however, is a prize like 
a perfe e , “ le ia sla a & 
sa - 
. v 2 a x a 
” Ww as . 


FAasculinities, 


A discontented man is like a snake who 


would ewallow an elephant. 


Out in Indiavapolia men who go out be 
tween the acts at the theatre are called ‘‘gadwumps °° 


Emperor William of Germany has been 
dissuaded from publishing a volume of poems which 
be wrote asa young man, 


J. W. Keith, of HL llieton, Mase., has 
just bad removed trom We call of bis teg a pla which 
he swallowed 6) years ago. 


A remarkable barber died in Indianapo 
ils recently, Heconld talk year-before-last's poll 
tics in 2) different languages. 


Aluminium (99 per cent pure) im now 
quoted ats pound, Ibis not very long siner tt 
was$il, Just what it cost to make had not yet been 
disclosea, 


Out West. Judge, to prisoner: ‘‘What 
did you shoot thisman for?’’ Jedwe, he was only ten 
foot off, and [couldn't mise him without rulnin' my 
repaiation, 


The will of the Indiana man who left 
$35,000 to found a home for old maids has been e- 
clared invalid by the court, the testator baving been 
of unsound mind 


‘*What kind of a man is Fang)?’ asked 
Bangle. “One of the most versatile men | ever 
knew,’ re plied Cumso; ‘he's a different fool every 
day in the week,’ 


A recently married gentleman was heard 
to declare that he was then as happy as the day was 
long. Krather unfortunately, however, he happened! 
to be speaking on the Zist of December. 


Bishop Hugh Miller thompson denies 
the statement that he began Iife as a bootblack, ‘'I 
have always been too lazy to black my own beota,’’ 
he remarks, ‘‘to say nothing of other peuple'’s,."* 


Lilac is the new Parisian color, and the 
local Beau Krummeiis are even accused of weariug 
*‘Iilac gloves stitched with black on the prome 
pade.'* There le not much winter ‘promenade’ in 
Paris. 


Phonograph closete are very common 
now in the offices of New York business men. A 
man goes Inand talks to his machine, and aftera 
while the typewriter goeain and the machine talke 
to her, 


A singular case of insanity is reported 
from Nebraska. A young man samed l’ost was sun- 
struck about four years ago, and each winter eines 
then he has become Insane, bis mind nearly righting 
with the retarn of spring. 


Queen Victoria and the Princess Louire 
play the pianoforte and organ; the Prince of Walesa 
the banjo, and the I’rincess the plauoforte; the Duke 
of Connaught ls counted a fine flute player, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh an accomplished viollntat, 


The Mexicans have no confidence ina 
young doctor until he bashad a couple of years’ 
practice, Then they make an inventory of bis pa- 
Uents, and if he bas cured more than he hae kliled 
they recognise bim, no matter whether he bas a «i- 
ploma or not, 


Mr. Oldbuck: ‘‘Woman, you have dis- 
graced me? Do you hear? Disgraced me!'' His 
Young Wife—‘*Why, dear, lam sure that it wae 
only an innocent chatwe had, [ was not firting, 
indeed I was not.’ Mr. Oldbuck—"'Oh, [ don't 
mind @irting, Youcan'’thelpit, You are bullt that 
way. Hut you told that young man that Il was your 
father.’* 


“Do you know, sir, that the conductor of 
car 1492 ia the most insolent, unfeeling brate that 
ever held @ puach?’* Superintendent: '*Yes, and I 
wish we bad more ilke bim.’’ “Kh? Do your’? 
Yes, indeed! You see, he makes-s0 many enemies 
that be couldn't steal acent from the company with 
out belong reported,’ 


A deepaich from Higtland, [1], says 
Joseph Uartle, a farmer, 67 years of age, arrived tn 
town Thureday from his farm and tbunted upalaw 
yer, Me said be wanted lo otraightea oul hie allatre, 
aa he had but a few hours to ilve After be had done 
this he started In his wageou for St. Joseph Hoeptital, 
and received a fatal stroke of paraiysls just before 
reaching the gale. 


Thomas A. Beealow, a student at Har- 
vard, lathe son of a Central Alrican chief who was 
Killed In battle three years ago by an uncle, who 
usurped the throne aller kliilog the mother and two 
brothers of Thomas. The latter, after a course at 
Harvard, will retorn and endeavor to secure | 
rank Falling in that be wiil settle dowa to mlesion 
ary labor amoung his peuopie 


A farmer in Montreal lodyed a pedd er 
on the latter’s declaration that he couid lil every 
tal ip the house, Alter a bearty breakfast newt 
morbing, the peddler selazed aciuh and a imonlehed 
the farmerto bring on tile rate “‘Iit's @ pretty oid 
joke, bul was evidentiy new to the farmer, who ban 
sued the pediier for vblalning Oue nigul'’s lodgiag 
and two meals under falee pretenne.'' 


Aon Eoglisb militia capiasin, recently 
asked Wo resign op account of lis age, and lo make 
roow fora younger wan, replied to the authorities 
thatif they would send on a dceen of their strongest 
youtbg men he would waeik them for torty miles, aod 
then jead them to the top of the Ulybest aud gleepeat 
bili lo the welghborhbood, The asultorities deciined 
the challenge, and did not press for the resignation, 





The course of true jove seems to en 
counter many obalacies in i ford, Me Phe loca 
papers report one engagement woken Hy @& hart 
hearted parent, who Uribed Lis daavhter ts give 

; & young man of whom be did st approve, aud a 

| @ youll calles! at tue polles ation there the yt 
night and waoted the Neer to release la gwee 

} heart, wh had been \oceed in a room ty ber brot 
whe sald that elie tyra {f ase was 


though Wo wel married 


| (in a plantation in Kdygetie!d couaty 


ar a, ives a nevro who le poazilog a he pe 

n ea ‘ 
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Recent Book Issues. 





The Hecord Almanac ia out and is fuil 
of 'n cresting matter with fine engravings. 
Ite best value however isin ite splendid 
political and other statistioa, 


“The Alden & Faxon Newspaper List” 
is @ selection of the best advertising coun- 
try mediums in the United States, Great 
Csre Las been taken in making up the list, 
and '|u'inees men abou! to advertise will 
find it of interest to consult. 


VRESH PERIODICALS. 

The compiete noveletie in the March 
Ocoamnopolitan, “A Oandidate tor Divoroe,” 
by H. H. Boyesen, bas many realistic 
soenes from a young liadies’ boarding 
school, and alms to show the calamitous 
resulta from muob of the prevailing femin- 
ine @ducation. The story is illustrated. 
Two timely articles an “Kaster in Jerusa- 
jem,"’ by Frank G. Oarpenter, with illus. 
trations, and ‘‘Krowning’s Piace in Litera- 
ture,” by Emily Svuaw Foreman. Oapt. 
Daniel Morgan Taylor furnishes an inter. 
eating artic'e on The Militia,” illustrated 
by Harry Ogden, and Vol, Chas, Coaliie 
Long giveaa graphic description of Tne 


Desert,’’ with several striking illustra 
“ons, Another traveller, Mr. H. Giider, 
furnishes his observations of ‘Signal 


Oodes, Savage aud Ncientific.’”’ Ocher iilue- 
trated papers are ‘‘Heriin, the City o. the 
Kaiser,"’ by Mary Stuart Smith; “The Evo- 
lution of the Gondola,”’ by Herbert Pier- 
son, and ‘‘Royal Authors.’ The lest named 
forms the department ‘in the Library.’’ 
There are turee poems, and the edi. 
tor begins a new tepurtinent entitied 
“From tue Editor's Window,” which closes 
an exoellent number of this young and 
Vigorous wagazine, Published in New 
York, 

“The Soldiers,” by Captain Obas, King, 
author of “Tne Colunel'’s Daughter,” 
“From the Ranka,’’ eto., is the complete 
novel in the Maroh Jippincott's, and is 
Characterized by the same dash and charm 
of style which makes all Captain King’s 
stories entertaining reading. Kdgar Faw 
cett contributes a remarkabie poem of some 
length entitied “Tne Years of Tullia.” 
Mre, Lucy O, Lilile writes very entertain. 
ingly of The Authorof ‘Tue Co legiana’ ’— 
Gerald Griffia, and Marsball P, Wilder 
have some pleasant things to say about 
“Our English OCousins,’’ The third part of 
the interesting fiagment, ‘Nathaniel Haw- 
thornoe’s ‘Elixir of Lite’’’ is given, ediied 
by bisson, Wiillam McGeorge, Jr., bas a 
timely article on ‘Western Morigages;’’ 
W. H. Stacpooie, the English nove'tat, 
gives “A Hint to Novelists; Anna H. 
Wharton has an interesting paper upon 
‘The Browoings in Italy,’ and Felix L. 
Oswald basa brief article about “Weather 
Prophets,’’ Several poems, “Book Taik,” 
and the departments, complete a tborough- 
ly readable number. 

> <> <a — 

CuRATIVE PowRR OF THE LEMON,— 
Lemonade made trom the juice of the 
lemon is one of the best and safest drinks 
for any person, whetber in health or not, 
It is suitabie for all stomach diseases, ox. 
oelient in sickness, inflammation of the 
bowels and fevers. It is a specific avainat 
worms and skin complaints, The pippin, 
crushed, may be used with sugar and 
water and taken as a drink. 

Lemon juloe is the best anti socorbutic 
remedy known. It not only cures the 
disease but prevents it. Sailors make daily 
use of it for this purpose, We advise every 
one torub their gums with lemon juice to 
keep them in a healthy condition. 

The bhaads are also kept clean, white, soft 
and suppie by the daily use of lemon in- 
stead of soap. It also prevents chilbiains. 
Lemon ia used in jutermittent fevers, mixed 
with strong, bot, black ooffee, without 
sugar. Neuralgia, it is said, may be cured 
by rubbing the part affected with cut lemon. 
it is valuable also to cure warts. it will 
remove dandruff by rubbing the roots of 
the hair with it, 

It will alleviate and finally cure coughs 
and colds, and beal diseased lungs if taken 
hot on gvlog to bed. Its uses are mani. 
foid, and the more we employ it internally 
the better shall we find ourselves, A doo. 
tor in Rome ie trying it experimentaily in 


malarial fevers with great success, and 
thinks that it will in time supersede 
quinine. 


$$$ 6 rr 


WHEW a resolation is onoe formed haif 
the difficulty is over. 


——_- - a 


ASTHMATI TROUBLES, PLEURISY 
Throata, are over 


come and healed by Dr. D. Jayne’s Expec 
torant—for Ofty years an approved stand-by 
for all Coughs and Oolda, 


Pains, and Inflamed 


NTOWAWAYS. 

PARTY OF us were seated in the 
A amoking roem of the screw steamer 

Vanoower late one evening, engaged 
in filling the cabin with amoke and dimin- 
ishing the ship's supply of rye whiskey. 
Incidentally the conversation turned upon 
as mewhatcuriousciarscter we Ladamong 
the usual consignment of stowaways, and 
Capta'n Smith, who formed one of the 
party, thereup n proceeded Ww relate some 
of bis experiences in this counection. 

The captain was an excellent Raconteur, 
‘and bis style wastrue bive end quite in- 
imitable, I have only retained the wist of 
bis atory, and will tnerefore make no a'- 
tem pt to give it in the language he used. 

Hardly an ocean steamer bound for 
Awerica leaves « portin Great Biltain but 
it bee four or five of these unfortunate crea- 
tures stowed away somewhere. Many cap- 
teins make the discovery that they have 
twenty or even thirty (1 these undesirable 
paseengere aboard, and thatthey bave as 
many more mouths to feed, This makes 
some skippers petty savage, +8 when they 
sail they have stores on y proportionate to 
their crew, with due provisions for délays 
from stress of weather, will of God, &o, 

The stowaways are recruited from all 
sorta and conditions of men, but as a gen- 
eral rule they are inostly incapables and 
the scum of the streetaof Londonand otber 
great cities, 

It van be truthfully said of them asa 
class that the'r leaving their coutry is 
usually for their country’s good, They 
hang around the docks until an opportune 
moment arrives for shipping aboard, and 
they usually select their ships which are 
taking In acargo of pipes or bricks or some 
other materialin which they can make a 
comfortable hi‘ing piace, 

Asa general rule, they are assisted py 
the bumpers or ship laborers, with whom 
they are leagued, and who, while loading a 
ship with brick, can easily build it up leav- 
ing @ square room in a@ dark oorner in 
which a dozen or twoof stowaways can be 
accommodated with comparative comfort. 
W beu the cargo consists of pipes, the stow- 
awayssimply creep inside them, and wait 
patiently until they think tbe pllot has 
gone off and the vessel is well away from 
land, 

This plan bas its littie inconveniences, 
as, directly asbip leaves port, the officers 
start upon a tour of investigation, and often 
throw bricksand other material ewakeners 
into the pipes. When they near an appre- 
clative bowl, they make the stowaway 
crawl out. Toe majority of the men, how- 
ever, either escape the bricks or bear the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
with Spartan fortitude, because it often 
happens that after the officers are satistied 
that they have escaped thia scourge, a 
dozen or so of (ne stowaways come from 
below and begin to inhale the czonein 
safety. 

One officer in a Clasgow steamer, while 
looking through a consignment of bricke, 
suddenly discovered a nest in which eight 
men were seated in contemplative silence 
with their knees drawn up to their china, 
They were all marched upon deck, and 
immediate preprrations made for putting 
them on shore, 

Before the boat was lowered, two more 
caine up ondeck. These latter had divided 
their food in portions tn order to last them 
until they were well out from shore; but in 
the darkness, they had apparently wiscal- 
culated the time and eaten too many meals. 
Their food nad run out, and the ship was 
still in the Firtn of Clyde, 

The whole party was then safely landed 
on the Cambrae More, an island which 
only boasts of one town,and wassufficiently 
distant from Giasgow to give them consid- 
erable trouvie to accomplish their return 
in the destitute condition they were in, The 
otficer of the ship was therefore somewhat 
surprised, upon arriving at Montreal on 
nis next voyage, to find some of these sane 
men working on the wharifs. 

Captains generally endeavor to land 
their stowaways 48 far as possible from any 
setiiement, in order to make their ships 
unpopular with this class of passengers, 
Tne sufferings which some of theese unfor- 
tunates endure under such circumstances 
are more easy to imagine than describe. 
Tuey often have to walk a dozan miles or 
& in bad weather with insafficient ciothing 
and without food or drink, after baving 
passed through the horrors of being cooped 
up io a ehip’s bold two or three days. 

When as.ip istoo far out from land to 





send a boat ashore, the captain is reduced 

to the necessity of taking a the work he 

an got utofthe mer and he generally 

| does this pretty effectually if there is only 
a woderate consign e:.tof them. Bat it | 


ie bard for any captain to find work for 





4 


twenty extra men, and in such @ case, the 
smartest of them are put to work as deck 
bands, and the rest are treated as steerage 
passengers and banded over to the police 
on arrival. 

Captain Smith gave # rather ludicrous 
account of tre experience of a confrere 
some few years ago. Hissnip was bardly 
well out on the ocean when two stowaways 
made their appearance, and laterin the day 
five more, 

The next morning #ix wore came up; and 
during the two following days they kept 
coming upin twoa and tnrees until they 
numovered twenty five alltoid, The ship 
seemned to be teeming with stowaways, and 
the offioeron which was fairly bewlidered. 
There was a plaintive pleading in his voice 
ashe said to the last comer, ‘Say, bad’t 
you better send the reat up at once,” — 
“They areall up now, sir,” replied the 
stowaway with repressed cheerfulness, and 
the: ffloer gave a sigh of relief, When the 
vessel arrived at Quebec, the captain sent 
a despatcn ashore with the pilot-boat to be 
forwarded to Montrea!, asking that a de- 
tachment of the barbor police be at band 
when the vessel came alongside, to arr st 
the men. The police were in readiness on 
the wharf; but the steamer stranded in 
unid-stream, and lighters bad to be sent oft 
to relieve her of part of the cargo. 

One of the lighters was alongside when 
darkness came on, and she had to lie-to un- 
til sunrise, When the lighter was fully 
loaded, she drew into the wharf to dis- 
charge; but hardly was she moored, when 
there was a movement among somg sacks, 
and a stowaway leaped out and madea 
break for the wharf."Another immediately 
sprang out from the other side; and in an- 
otber instant tbe whole deck of the lighter 
was alive with stowaways, running up the 
whar/s and leaping over the obatacies tbat 
caine in their way. 

Tne captain was powerless with ainaze- 
ment, and did nothing but stand and look 
on in a dezod sortofa way, When the last 
of them had cleared the vessel’s side and 
things bad quieted down a bit, he recovered 
bimsel?, and walking overt» the sacks, he 
poked carefully about among them, but 
tinding nothing, he resumed his former 
position, 

Suddenly, another stowaway, who had 
been unable to get out with the rest, jumped 
upand cleared. This wastoo much, and 
the captain shouted: “If there’s any inore 
paesengers going ashore, they had better 
go now.”’ But the whole consignment had 


escaped free of duty. 





THE POOR GRANDMOTHERS. 
MEAN THE kind who Lave brougi¢ 
| up their own families to manhood and 
womanhood, then have to live around 
among the children maybe, or have a mar- 
ried child share their house, 

Then they start out afresh and make 
themselves useful 80 a to pay their way. 
Perbaps they cook dinners and tend babies, 
It is a burning shame for elderly women to 
be thus imposed upon, 

{t always riles me to seea gray-baired 
woman with toil-worn bands and sunken 
temples, sitting tending a bawling grand. 
child; an old woman of sixty-five a-gogging 
the crib aud singing ditties! I could fairly 
rip out a cuss word in my righteous indig- 
nation, 

How tired they grow of telling stories 
and saying sootning things to little un- 
trained wildcats with tempers that have 
never been governed, I| call to minda 
grandmotber now, a serene-faced woman 
of sixty-seven. The pension goes towards 
supporting a good granddaughter, a great 
lubberly married son with a wife ana three 
sinall children! and they all have appetites 
like a saw-inill. 

These children are respectful to their 
grandmother and love her dearly; they 
ought to, fur she is like a poor Biddy who 
said, ‘for does not she pay the rent?” Sne 
is thneir bank, and as useful a tool as an 
old Jersey milch cow. 

Her face grows pale each day, her hand 
more tremulous and her step more flutter- 
lug. The dear soul spends her years fight- 
ing dirt and washing taters for the hungry 
brood that sit with red mouths open like 
robine in a nest. 

Her eon and daughter often goto enter- 
tainments while ‘mother’ says: “oh, 
they’re young, let them havea good time 
while ene stays at home and minds the 
young ones, Ovcasionally they take a 
‘“spell,”’ and grandmotber’s old cracked 





voice sings them into subjection. She 
sleeps on a shake down with ber young 
lady grandaughter in the kitchen: and the | 
est have the beds, Tney don’t mean to be 
seifah, they are simply used to having the 
best ey often cuddie and flatter her, | 
aod say: ‘‘oh, wa uma, ncbody’s apple pla 


tas‘es like yours,” or “your ligh’ dump!'n.« 
arero good.”’ She g.es panting arouni 
getting up their favorite dishes, pottering 
about likean old witch over her teeming 
caldron. T.ey kiss ber ofweo, aud her 
daughter-in-law, M:e, Bealah Thoms by 
naine, delights to dress her snowy hair 
after the fashion of Mrs, Dolly Madison’s, 

All this chaff buoys her up and makes 
her wiliing tw toil on, This exoeeaing 
good ness of grandmotber Thomas, is a fam- 
ily trait, “it rane in the biood.”’ 

A sister trod the same track, She was 
about to marry awell-to-do widower and 
gain for herself a good home, when her 
only daughter Margaret, trailed and hung 
aroand ber neck and eaid piteously:—“oh, 
mamina, i can’t jive long with this bad 
cough, don’t leave me.’’ She therefore de- 
clined this good man’s offer and went to 
live with shining Margaret. This distres- 
sing cough never killed her. Son in-law 
William borrowed her woney and never 
paid it back. He was pious and said: 
‘‘mother,the Lord will repay you if 1 can't.’ 
Sattice to say the Lord does not bandle 
xreenb cks ina iiteral sense. The drudy- 
ing grandmother brought up grandchildren 
and great-grandcuildrou and the feeble 
daughter out-lived her parent long. 

I can cfler no remedy, only that grand- 
mothers cultivate backbone, and let tueir 
children know that they possess aspine. | 
once heard @ desparing grandmotber wish 
she bead a nouse in a tree-top like the ecoen- 
tric manin Wasbington. His was an ex. 
periment to avoid rheumatism; but this 
worried wornan’s id¢a was to get rid of the 
small fry. She said she'd ascend hy a rope 
adder and bval it u) after her. There 
sbe could read and sew without danger of 
her shears and thimble being fiiched and 
her ball of yarn would not be used for har- 
ness On an imaginary horse by @ lively 
youngster. 

Mks, PICKET'S DAUGHTER 
em 


Opp CHURCH MusIo, — A handsome, 
clever and highly educated young Kuas- 
tian, bankrupt through operations on the 
bourse of St, Petersburg, came to Chicago 
some years ago with the wreck of his for. 
tune, and fur a time figured largely in the 
most exclusive social set, After a time, all 
his money having been spent, he dropped 
out of society, and for 80me years earned a 
precarious living in various mysterious 
ways. Later he took to the stage, and bis 
fortunes began to look up, It was soon 
after bia latest turn of fortune that an old 
acquaintance, going toachurch in a fash- 
jonable suburb, saw the Russi-n bound on 
the sawe errand, in company with some of 
the set with whom he had mingled in ear- 
lier days. The Russian, who is a highly 
skiiled musician, was asked to play the 
crgan, and everybody was delighted with 
the delicious, dreamy voluntary wit» 
which heopered. A month later the Ras. 
sian and his old acquaintance mut again at 
the rooms of a friend in New York, and 
the subjeet of tbat marvellous voluntary 
came up. Tne Russian was asked to re- 
peat it, snd he acceded to the request, say- 
ing atthe same time that it was an im- 
provisatin. Ho played it as | efore, and 
ail present were del'ghted. “Don’t you 
recognize it?’’ he askudc. Suveral of them 
found something familiar in the music, but 
no one could place it. ‘Listen,’ said the 
Russian, ‘‘while I play it rapidly; and 
sitting down at the piano he rattied oft 
what all recognized as ‘Johnny Get Your 
Gun.”’ By playing it slowly with new 
notes #kilifully interwoven he had pro- 
duced the dreamy co. position with which 
all had been so charmed, 

WHEN WOMEN MAILs a LETTER — 
Femininity in the post oftice is an amusing 
stady. In the matter of droppinga simple, 
ordinary, white, every day letter, for in- 
stance, sbeé affo.-ds an insight into the char- 
acter of tne ave)rage woman, 

The looker on bad nothing else to do tne 
otber day than to watch this little operation 
for five minutes. Oat of thirty young wo- 
men who went to cast their epistles in the 
slot, twenty-two, by exact calculation, 
withdrew the letter before auite letting go 
of .t scan both sides of the note to be ‘‘very” 
sure the letter was securely sealed, properly 
addressed, stamped, and t» be certain no 
one could look through the envelope to 
read its contents. Out of these twenty-two 
ladies three had forgotten to puta stam) 
on their letter, ard two had to add some 
tulpg to the adress on the envelope, while 
anotber carried off with her the letter she 
had intended to mail. 
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it k 8S pain. we refer t Saivat 
ne greatest cure ear for pa 
eouls 
A quarter of a dollar * 
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Humorous, 





HIS SUGGESTION, 


— 





The old maid sat in her rocking chair 
With thimble and ecissors and thread, 

Ard talked, as she sewed, of her neighbors’ faults 
Till the visitor wished he were dead. 


fut he sat quite still, in his patient way, 
And heard all her acid talk, 

While she pounced on this one, and then on that, 
Like a vicious old hook-beaked hawk, 


She sewed, as she talked, in a vigorous way, 
And pulled the thread through with a jerk ;* 
Then she tried the scissors, but they were so dull 
Phat sbe never could make them work, 


‘*These scissors are dreadfully dull,’ said she, 
Asher sewing she angrily flung 
On achair; and the visitor murmured low: 
‘*Then why don’t you use your tongue ?’’ 
-5. T. OLEN, 





Called to order—The waiter. 
A chimney sparks, but never marries. 
A slow match—Four years of courtship. 


Many an old flame has caused a runaway 
match. 

A wedding in high lite—Married in a 
balloon, 

A ring on the finger is worth two in the 
pawnshop. 

Even an indolent man will labor under 
an impression, 

Pussing away time—Ilanding over your 
watch to a foot-pad. 

A parlor 18 @ courtroom, but a court 
room 1s not a parlor, 

Tne only weigh to be honest-—S xleen 
ounces lo the pound, 

The height of foolishness—S anding on 
the edge of a precipice, 

What is tnieving 
Picking ladies’ pockets, 

A genticman may wear a8 full beard, but 
a dude wears a fool beard, 

Strange to Bay, no man cver gets tight 
unless he is loose In bis habits, 

Truth lies at the bottom of a well. 
lies there, how can it be truth? 

Hotel kee pers are suppored to be healthy, 
but they are always inn-disposed, 

“At what age should a young lady 
marry?’’ asks acorresponient, Ob, any time after 
she ls won, 

‘‘Pne Italian method of restoring fresh 
ness to stale eggs,’’ writes a tourist, ‘‘is to pul gar- 
lic in the omelet,’’ 

Young Hobbs: ‘‘Mamma, what animal is 
the king of beasts?’ Mrs. Hobbs, with a significant 
look at her husband: ‘*‘Man,’’ 

Lives of great men aj! remind us that we 
can make our lives sublime, Yes, and they also re- 
mind us that we can make ourselves ridiculous by 
trying to imitate them, 

Husband: ‘‘Where is myjwife, Anna?’ 
Maid: ‘‘She’s Just gone upstairs, sir.’’ ‘*Well, just 


wive her this kiss, dear—I have to catch a train in 5 
minutes and can't wait.’ 


in the outskirts?— 


Ii it 


‘‘What is society?’ ‘I: is a place where 
people who were poor 25 years ago tell of the ple- 
belan origin of thelr neighbors and conceal their 
own bumble beginnings.*’ 


Mr. Youngman, after long thoughi: ‘‘Is 
there any way in which to find out what a woman 
thinks of you without proposing?’’ Mr. Benedict, 
absently: ‘‘Yes; make her savage.’*’ 


Changing trades. Visitor at museum: 
‘*l want to see some of the mummies,’’ New usher, 
formerly a dry goods clerk: ‘‘Yes, madam; right 
this way; we have all the latest styles,’’ 


Miss Playne: ‘I wonder if I could re 
cover any damages if I were to sue him for breach of 
promise?’’’ Miss Flyppe: ‘‘ You might, possibly, tf 
you should wear a beavy vellall through the trial.’ 


Doctor: ‘‘Weil, my fine Jittle fellow, you 
have got yuite well again! I was sure that the pills 
lieft for you would cure you. How did you take 
them, in water orin cake?’’ ‘Oh, L used them in 
my blowgun,.’’ 


‘Why do you call the phonograph 
‘she’?’’ asked the borse editor of a Western paper 
of the snake editor, ‘‘For two reasons,’’ was the 
reply—‘‘first, it talks back; secoad, it always bas 
the last word,’’ 


Ghost, ata seance: ‘Do you reccgn ze 
me?’* Mrs. Topper, confidentially: ‘‘ Yes; you are 
my late husband, John Topper,’’ Ghost, surprised: 
‘‘How do you know me?’’ Mrs, Topper, firmly: ‘‘l 
smelt your breath, John.*’ 


“The sphere of woman is certainly ex- 
Vending,’’ said Mrs, Lashington to her husband. 
Every once in a while some woman goes into the lec- 
ture fleld,’’ ‘*Yes,’’ said ber husband, wearily, 
‘‘every married man knows that.’’ 


First old bachelor: ‘I wonder who that 
méelanchoiy-looking man is!’’ Second old bachelor. 
‘*iis name is Blank, and he is one of twins, One ot 
them recently lost hie wife, and the other recently 
minarried, I don’t know which one be is,** 


’ 


said a Sunday 
about the Epis- 


“‘And now, little girls,’ 
8cbLOol teacher, ‘‘you may tell me 


Ues *’ A little girl held up her hand. ‘*Well?’’ 
said the teacher, ‘The Episties,’’ said the little 
vir ‘the Epistles are the wives of the Apoeties.’’ 
Wanted—reliable men.’’ read Mra. Bas- 
m from the advertising , ‘ aper 
a Kia 4% 
v a ‘ a * 
w wa a 4 . 





MENTAL CAPAOITY OF SpPrIpERS,—Ex- 
periments on the mental powers of hon- 
dreds of spiders bave been made. Evi- 
dence was given thatthe faculty of smell 
is fairly developed in all but three out of 
twenty six species, but the position of the 
Organ of smell was not found and is not 
known, 

Loud sounds were apparent: v unpercelv- 
6d; the eperids were sensitive to the sound 
of a toning fork, while the spiders that do 
not make webs gave not the lewst heed 
to it. 

Love ot «ftspring was manifested inal! 
spiders by eagerness to receive back coco ns 
within twenty-four hours, though few rm 
cognized them aftera longer period, ara 
none seemed abie to distinguish their own 
cocoons from another spider’s or from pith 
balls of the same size, Sight appeared to 
be good, though from familiarity only 
through touch cocoons were found with ditf- 
ficulty, even when within three-fourths of 
an inch, 

The color sense seemed fairly developed, 
with preference for red. The authors dis- 
credit the notion that spiders feign death, 
accepting Darwino’s explanation that the 
habit of lying motionless bas been acquir- 
ed in different degrees to serve ditlerent 
purposes, 

a a 

ALLIN His Ear.—A middle aged oolor- 
ed man entered a Brooklyn car the other 
evening with a basket containing wine in 
his hand, evidently sent tomake a de- 
livery. He managed to get a seat, and 
when the conductor came around to collect 
his fare he never bothered about pockets or 
pocket books, but simply placed bis band 
on one of his capacions ears and drew forth 
the shining nickel. Tosay that the con- 
ductor and passengers were surprised puts 
it mildly. The conductor, on recovering 
himself, thereupon remarked: “Why do 
you carry your money there, captain?’’ 
‘*’Cause it’s handy, sir,’’ replied the son of 
Ham, and the passengers all laughed at the 
wriokle in mooey pouchss. It was obser- 
ved that he carried anotber nickel in the 
other ear, 
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Bank NotTgEs —Bank of Englend notes 
are made entirely of white linen cuttings— 
never from anything that has been worn, 
So carefully is the paper prepared that even 
the number of dips into the pulp made by 
each workman {s registered ona dial by 
machinery, and the sheets are counted and 
booked to each person through whose 
hands they pass, 

They are made at Laverstroke, on the 
River Whit, in Hampshire, by a tamily 
named Portal, descended froma French 
Huguenot refugee, and have been nace 
by the same family for more than 150 5 ears, 

About 1860 a large quantity of the paper 
was stolen by one of the employes, which 
caused the bank a great déal of trouble, as 
the printing is a comparatively easy matter 
—the great difficulty with forgers being to 
get the paper. 


ee 
Success.—Itis a great mistake tolinegine 
that success without effort will ever make 
aman ora woman happy. What we ceare 
to strive for ceases to be success, and grad- 
ually becomes more and more worthless, 
Suppose the same wages to be pisid for 
nothing that are now rendered for sxill 
and energy and preserving work, or tle 
sae applause to be showered on the mere 
trifler that is row given to the public bene- 
factor; could they possibly kirdiethe same 
joy in the heart of the receiver that taey 
now do? They would mean nothing, stand 


for nothing, and shortly would be nothing, 
—————> 

Mr. LAY MAN--‘"‘See here, doctor, you 
said there wasn’t any sucn disease as 
bydrophobia.”’ 

Dr. schmers (emphatically)--“No sir, 
there is not.’’ 

Mr. Layman—‘ But old Grubbs got it ell 
the same, ond last night he died.’ 

Dr. Schmerz (emphatically)—“Waoil, a 
man who goes and catches diseeses that 
don’t exist ought to die.’’ 


CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL 
HOME TKEATMENT, 


DEAVNESS. 
A NEW 


Sufferersare not generally aware that these dls- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due tothe 
presence ot living parasites in the lining membrane 
of the nose and eustachian tubes, Microscopic re- 
search, however, bas proved this lo bee fact, ani 


the result!s thatasimple remedy has been formu- 


lated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly 
and permanently cured in from one to three simple 
applications made at home by the patient once ln two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treatment 
is sent free on application by A. H. DIxon & Son, 
an7 & 3309 West King St., Toronto, Canada Seten 


tife American. 
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An ayency bus 
unnecessary H 
Miss Anna Page « i 
od Mr Jno Hou of Toled 
The lady writes 1 do busimese at 
almost every house! visit Fvery one 
wants your grand photegraph 
sibum, and were I deaf and dumbdl 
could secure orders rapidly The 
man writes “Your magnificent al- 
bem is the greatest of ali bargains, 
the people generally are wonder. 
struck and orderat sight The ordters 
taken last week pay me @ profit of 
+ ie the chance you ha een looking for You 
to BBS and ope every day of your life 
You can make big m yeven though you 
don teaya weed € ur new style album is the grandest successever 
bnown, and the gve atest bargain in the world Liowble aice—the 
largest made. Boer din richest, most elegant Lad artistic manner, 
in finest siiR velvet piush Bindings splendid.y ornamented Lnades 
charmingly decorat ed with most beautiful fowers 
St Oaibum, but! = is soit te the people for only B®. How can we 
doit) Itinthe grea cat hit of the times; we are manufacturing HM, . 
1) andaresatiefie lwith a profit of a few centeoneach Agents 
wanted’ Any onee un become seceasfulagent Patra liberal terme 
toagents, Wi) pwhl sh agreat variety of Bibies and testaments; aleo 
subeernption books and periodicals Agents wanted for all Our 
erentaareal vayae uccessfal We do the largest buamess with agente 
in Amenea, ond oo on give larger value for the money and better 
terms than a ayott of firm Partioulare and terme for ali of above 

mailed Cre rc. ‘Vrite at once and see for yourself, Addre 
H. HA LLE’ ¢T & CO, Box BOB, Poatiawn, Mans 


over Se. 
can make from $3 
Talk not necessary 
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{CHOOT .--} ‘or Sale, a Girls’ School in Southern 
bO Caitior nia, Will be sold this winter, Address, 
IKABE LL aG,. OAKLEY, Santa Barbara, Cal, 


‘fo $8 a day. Samples worth 9215 FREE 
IL. ‘nee a + under horses’ feet. Write Hrew- 
st er | $afety Rein Holder Co,, Holly, Mich. 


$2.3 DEeseeamreae 
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Pencil Toit! el Kebber & p and this Rolled Gold ring 1? ets 
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J1.0ULCLIN TON BROS, Cliatoavillce,Ct 


RINTING, 0 





\Tike OUTFIT, CORP q Aly 
st SB Alphabets of neat Type, Hottle of Indelibie Ink, Met, 
+ conse with catalogue Gad directions “HOW TU BK A 
sup any name, printecards, paper, envelopes, ete , marke 
The beet gift for young people. I sakl only She 4 for He , 
tol Ingereot & Hro., 66 Cortlandt Mt. N.Y. City. 


aie YOUR ow. 
Fem oe anak 

yater 
Greham Flour & Corn aes 


L tnt oJ 
$5 HAND MILL (;,¥tson'e 
100 per cent. more made tn 


ultry, Also POWER : ‘ 
‘HK DMILES, Cireulars B.S as 








keeping Po 
FARM FS 
stutunapypl oth. WILSON BROS, Kaston, Pa. 


BADGES 


SOCIETIES. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and ChHAKMS, MEDALS 
ce, froma all adapted, or & pectal designs, at ’ 
very reasonable prices, 


We also m akea specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organiz atio 16, and for Balle and Excurston pur- 
oses, Which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Pa perils Mentioned we 


tlon 


H.Gz, OESTERLE &CO., 





van play it WITHOUT ANY 


in diflerent keys Thus the 


of the kind, 


quarter-nole, @ sharp ora flat. The Gulde 
ecurately and without the least trouble. 


own instructors 
ferent character 


bove who cannot spend years learming au inetr 


tun: —say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’ 


many who woulr 


popula © songs, wi 





For Social, Literary and ‘Beneficial 


All kinds of Cluibs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


will send illustra. 
Uons of wh tteve r Kind you wish to see on applica- 





No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphie, Ps. 








siowmd that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, 


ument, how tolearn anumter of |¢ ee 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child tf it ean eay lta A, KB, C's andinowses 
ean vlay it, after a few attempta 

lilke Wo be able Wo dothis, for thelr own and the ainusenent 


be sent with The Goide Aaure 


1h 








1223 
OM RSTR OT sT.. 
Phitndeiphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Invenlors Of the celebrated GORRAM ER VER- 
TILATING WIG eed ELASTIC RAND 
Fr ouruErs, 

Instructions to enabdie Laties and Gentlemen 
measure their own heade with accuracy : 

FOR WIGK, INCHEA, | TOUPEBS AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCH BA. 
bead No, 1. From forehead bact 





No. 3% From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 8. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the wp. 


No, 8 Over the 
No. 4. From ear to ear the bead, ae « 
forehead 


The ave always y sale a splendi« » 
iH . : t, Block of 


» ei — 7 Half Wigs, 


ully manufac- 
and as ¢ Pp as 


any establishment im tre 
nion. Lesters from any of the world will re- 
celve attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and its merite 
are such that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for \t keeps steadily increasing, 

Also Deliard’s merative (ream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an ol), 


Mrs. E4mondson Gorter writes to Mesere Dollard 
& Go,, ww send her a bottle of their Herbaniom Kx- 
tract tor the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair in Knglani. 

MKS. FDMON DSON GORTER, 
Vak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, °88, Norwich, Norfolk, Bestend. 


TO Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 

I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘*Dollard’s Herbanitum Exatract,’' and I do not 
know of any which equaisit ase pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 

vee SS ory tf 
sKONARD Y ERS, 
Kx-Member of Congress, Sti District. 


NAVY Vay Orricg, PUILADELFHUIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’' regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My bair, from 
rapidly thinuing, was early restored, and has been 
cont by itin ite wonted thickuess and strength, It 
is the best Wash I have ever used 
A. W. KUSSELL, U.S. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removing dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, [have found ita delightfal artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify Ww the virtues 
claimed for it, | would not be without It 
JAMES KB. CHANDLER, 
No, 406 Cheatyuul Street. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
an applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO, 
124 CHESTNUT STREET. 
QENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING, 
LADIES’ AnD CHILDREN'S HALK CUTTING. 


Hone but Practical Male and Female Artiste tm 
nlanve- 
THOMAS IP. 
alents 
tained, 


SIMPSON, Washington, 
No atty'’s jee unl) Patent ob- 
Write for Inventor's Golde, 
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A or Excesses in Oldor Youn: 
t, a fully Hestore ow to enlarge a. 
Btrengiben WEAK UNDEVELOPED ON &PaRTHOF hopr. 
pbeotetel unfailleg HOME TREATRENT— Ke 
on teattly from 60 and rs 


Deseriptive Book the fe mallod (sealed) f 
Aédrese ERIE MEDICAL ©O., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


rhis Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowlng a tune, elther **in the head,’* as it 1s called,’* or able to hom, whistle or sing, 
PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


OF MUSIC OH THE INSTRU- 


MENTS. In fact It inay be the fret time they have ever seen a planw or organ, yet if they know 
su much as lo whistle or hum s tune—eay ‘Way Down on the Hwanee Kiver,’’ tor instance — the y 
can play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


player has the full eflect of the bassand treble cleta, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords In accompaniments. 


Itmust be plainly under- 


It will do nothing 


What itcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Is Ww enable anyoue understandiog 
the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 
is placed on the Instrument, and the player, 
reference lo anything but what hels shown by it todo, caninatew moments piay the plece ac- 


without 


Although It dues not aad never can supplant regular books 
of study, it wiil be of incalculable assistance to the piayer by ‘‘ear’’ and ali others whe are thelr 
By giving the student the power Wo play IMMEDIATELY 
(hile hutmber of pleces Delng sent with each Guide—the 
the suunds, and the foyers ased to the position aud ouch of the keys. 
tice with the Guide, It will be easy to pick oul, aimost with the skill 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Gulde, we repeat, will not learn how \ read the common sheet muale 


tweive tunes of Alf- 
nedto 
Mo, after a very Ultie prac- 


and rapidity of the trained 


ear grows accuste 


But it will teaecl 


without 
quile we lhere are 
Mf otbers, and W euch 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY Ita cheapuess and usefui- 
ness, moreover, would make ila very gourd present tu give @ person, wir ery ug of old, at 
Christmas. Almostevery home tn the land has a plans, organ or melodeon, where «idom more 
than one of the family can play, With thistiuide in the house everybody can make more or lees 
good use of thelr instruments 

The Guide will be sent lo any address, ail postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY (KN Is (Post 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Ceo's ertra a music book. coplalaing the wordsa music fur io 


oe 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Just now a great many woolen dresses 
are being made intermingled with slik for 
ordinary morning wear; braiding in difier- 
ent ovlors is much enjoyed; the basque 
bodice still holds ite own, though many 
women still c!ing to the graceful polonaise, 
either double-breasted or with trimmings 
of fur folded simply across the front. 

A obarming dress, sultable for these dark 
days, wasin an exquisite shade of gray 
bomespun, tbe draperies as long as posal- 
bie, the short bociocs having a loosely folded 
weistooat, the skirt handsomely braided in 
black; epaulettes of the same were pisced 
on the slightly puffed siceves. Another 
more elegant dress was in the richest black 
ottoman silk; panels of Stuart tartan were 
letin at the side, a semi-waistooat of the 
same being inserted in the bodice. 

For the last few months tartan has been 
coming much to the front, and it oan be 
made effective if sparingly employed as a 
trimming. A chartreuse green vei vet ‘tea- 
gOwWnD was simply made en Princesse, bord- 
ered with a tiny edging of gold. The full 
front of Chantilly lace was confined by a 
Swies belt of velvet similarly edged. Pale 
pink ilk ruchings at the throat and sieeves 
relieved the somewhat sombre effect, 

Another dinner dress in a simiiar ma- 
rial, mixed with pongee siik of an inde. 
scribable hue, had panels of lace tully 
plaited at the side; cross-cut folds of velvet 
were placed soross the bodice, which was 
high to the throat, and tastefuily trimmed 
with filmy lace, 

Ked oontinues to be much worn—in- 
deed, for moroing dresses it has had a re- 
oent revival. Orepon de laine isa waterial 
whion, falling soft, ia well suited to evening 
wear, and a gown of this was made with & 
full ekirt and low bodioe, trimmed with the 
straight fringe which was old-fashioned 
fifteen years ago and is new now, 

There were very long oblong sleeves 
aleo edged with fringe, and these were 
draped about the neok or oroesed as a fichu, 
or could be treated in many ways by a 
woman who knows bow to dress. These 
sleeves suggest a very easy way of making 
a low dress high by deft fingers. 

Velvet sleeves and vest are worn mucu 
with soft woolen and rich brocade, which 
form crossing bodices and match the skirts. 
These dresses when new are frequently 
trimmed with rows of biack velvet, also a 
revival from the same period as the fringe. 
One pretty gown bad a broad velvet band 
at the edges, and a broad one at half the 
depth. When gowns are not exactly in- 
tended for walking they are beginning to 
be made to touch the ground. 

Louta X1V coats with long basques, bat- 
tons at the back, Mousquetaire cutis and 
fiap pookets, look smart on atylish women, 
end are much worn. One in light green 
velvet, of the tone called ‘‘verdette,”’ had 
been trimmed with gold passementerie, 
and had a long waistooat of rich gold bro- 
cade, 

A gray velvet dress had a white and ail- 
ver brocade waistooat, and a flamme de 
Ponohe veivet, with pastille spots, was 
made after the same style. These pastille 
spots are most fashionable. By the by, 
these full evening bodices are bringing in 
the soft lisse chemiseties, drawn in on rib- 
bon, which appear only across the front. 

The tea jackets are most charming, made 
to swatbe the figure, They were made of 
soft printed silk, but the yoke was white 
liage over pink, drawn in with pink rib- 


~ bon, the sleeves being made entirely of two 


pufie in the same style, Large puffed 
sieeves, copied from the fashions of the 
Stuarta, are well worn; indeed, so is any- 
thing that is picturesque. 

A red velvet zouave jacket, for example, 
richly worked on the front in gold, can be 
slipped on over any bodice and skirt, and 
this isthe idea of the tea jackets, which 
make « trim tollet with very little trouble. 
Skirta, plain and simple as they are, re- 
quire almost as careful fitting as bod- 
{oea, 

The object at present is to wake them as 
slender as they can be at the top, and 
bouffante about the feet, and this isall a 
question of cutting. Nome black embroid- 
ered leather worked in red had been ap- 
plied to the bem and the front of the sleeves 
of a red gown, and looked wonderful and 
medise vai. 

The ‘Marie Awelle’’ isa piquant morn- 
ing robe recalling, alike by ite name and 
ite fashion, the modes of the time of the 
Citizen King. It is of fine flannel in pale 
pink, the round skirt being trimmed with 
three narrow fiounces of the materia!, 
closely set with pinked out edges 
The half hanging sleeves and the waist 
band are pinked iikewise, and the 
of the gown is given to it by a Carrick cape 
0m posed of six rows of pinking, It would 


and 


Ti 4 
cachet 


ve a charming gown for a slender blonde 
wearer, 

A preity dressing jacket is of a biuish 
shade of o'd-rose fiannel, set in open sacque 
foida at the beck, under which passes a 
band of wide white woolen braid, over 
which tn front fall |oose blouse folda The 
skirte of the jacketere hem atitched with 
white wool, and white woolen guipure is 
e@rranged to form Z uave fronts and a ama!) 
deep pointed collar at the back, 

Very tempting are the various fripperies 
displayed jor the adornment of new gowns, 
orto “gar the auld claes look amalet as 
weel as the new,.’’ The freshest of these 
are peri aps the sbirt frills and jabots of 
lisse and yauz., « pretty example of which 
is a simple wide frill of gauzs, gauged on 
to a Darrow black velvet, 80 that it may be 
twisted sbout the figure at discretion; 
while another frill of the seme kind has a 
reversed trimming of pointd’Alenoon. A 
becoming oollar, or gorget, of Venice point 
fita closely to the figure, being peaked, so 
that it almost reaches the wajst, and is 
fastened down the front Oharlesa I. fashion, 
witb little ilove knots of cream ribbon, 

A dainty device has a narrow falling col- 
lar of pliane lisse, backed by point d’Alen- 
con, and with wide, long, straight, falling 
ends of iisse in front, edged with a plisse, 
Eapecially fascinating are the long fichus 
of net or gauss, edged with lece or friliings 
to be draped deftiy and worn with the 
careless grace of Sir Joshua's ladies, 

The time would fail to tell of the ruflics 
and frills, the bows of gause and lace, dear 
to the hearts of women who study the be- 
coming in dresas,and have not yielded 
themeelves up entirely to the tyranny of 
the tailor-made gown, 

French hbair-dressers are lowering the 
hair, though many ladies atill cling to the 
high-dressing style, but the hats and bon- 
nets of the season are shaped, as a rule, for 
low oojftures, The hair is dressed rather 
loosely, and given as natural an appear. 
anoe as possible. 

With the short, puffed sieeve, round: 
waisted bodice and befrilled skirts, a by- 
gone fashion of dressing the hair is being 
attempted by quite young women. Little 
curls in a clustr are arranged at eack side 
of the head, kept back by the little side- 
combs with jeweled or fanoy tips, used in 
olden day, while the rest of the bair is 
combed upward and plaited or oojled in a 
crown at the top of the head. 

To some faces this style is becoming, es- 
pecially if a few featbery curls are carried 
across the forehead. The fashion of copy- 
ing an old family picture and dressing after 
it, if one is considered like the original, 
seems to be quite the thing. 

When the bair is worn high it is often 
crimped, or waved in the neck, to give a 
full effect to the back of the head, for the 
French twist Is not mucn used, except 
when tbe bair is too thin to be taken 
straight up wilb a good effect. The hair is 
then arranged in fluffy-looking pufts, or 
colied around in a light pyramid, and 
ornaments of gilt and jeweled pins, combs 
or for dressy occasions flowers or feathers, 
The front bair is cut short on the temples, 
and either forms a light pointed bang, or is 
curied in light recamier curls, falling to 
the centre of the forehead. 

The quantity of bair, cut short over the 
brow, is small in width and thickness, as 
it must look natural; the false pieces can- 
not be made of asmall quantity, which al- 
ways gives the idea of additional bair, no 
matter how well and becomingly the piece 
may be arranged. 

Parting the hair on one side gives a 
younger appearance to a thin face, as well 
as causing it to look [uller, 


Odds and Ends, 
VARIETY OF OOOKBRY. 

Bologna Sausage.—Take some tender 
and streaky pork, chop it up with parsley 
and chives, and season with salt, pepper 
and spices. Fill a large sausage skin with 
the mixture, tle the ends securely, and 
cook it for two or three hours, 

Bologna sausage with onions ia prepared 
in the same wanner as cervelas, some 
onions, cut in small squares, simmered in 
lard until three parts cooked, being added 
to the other materials. 


Italian Cheese.—Cut in pieces the liver 
of a pig or calf, and bruise it in a mortar; 
then proceed in the same manner witb 
two-thirds of bacon and one-third of pork 
fat, #O that the weight of the bacon and fat 
may equal that of the liver. Mix the ma- 
terials togetber, and season them with salt, 





pepper, spices, chives, thyme, basil and 
sage, chopped up amall, and coriander and 
aniseed bruised in a mortar Then cover 
ihe bottom of an iron sau sepan r mouid 
with alloes of bacon, place the meat on it, 


and lay more silces of bacon over it. Pat 





it in an oven to cook. When done take the 
Veusel from the oven, and allow it to be- 
come cold. Then piace the veasel for a mo0- 
ment in boiling water to meit the surface 
of its contents, and empty it out on a dish 
in a cheese shaped masa. 

Black Puddings —Take a sufficient quan- 
tity of onions, peel them, and cut intosmall 
square pieces. Fry them in lard untii they 
become soft, without being browned. Ohop 
up, also, int: swall squares a6 many 
pounds of fat as you intend to employ 
pinw of blood. Mix all these materials to- 
getber, with some parsiey and chives pre- 
viousiy cut small, and also with salt, pep- 
per and cream, Fill some skins witb the 
mixture, taking care that no air is ‘eft in 
the skins, and tie them securely. Then 
piace the biack puddings in water so kit 
that tue band caunot endure it, but yet not 
boiling. If care is not taken to attend to 
this, tbe sudden beat will burst the black 
puddings. When the puddings have be. 
come hard, and no blood escapes when they 
are punctured, remove from the water, and 
allowthem to drain and get cold. 

White Puddings.—Boil some milk wita 
bread-crumbs until it becomes a thick 
paste. Then cut some roast fowl very 
smal)!, and also cut some pork fat in squares, 
beat it in a mortar, and mix it all together 
with boiled bread. Equal parts of bread, 
fat and roast fowl should be employed for 
tnis purpose, Then take some onions, cut 
them in squares, fry in lard until they are 
soft, and mix with the other ingredients. 
Add also some yolks of raw eggs Lo thicken 
it, and season with pepper, nutmeg and 
salt, These puddings are cooked like black 
puddings, in water made as hot es possible 
without boiling. Sometimes boudins blancs 
are made witb the flesh of hares, pheas- 
ants, partridges, veal and other meat, in- 
stead of fowls. 

Round Sausages.—Roamove the sinews 
and skin from some pork, and chop it into 
mincemeat with the same quantity of pork 
fat. Season with salt and pepper, and add 
parsley, chives, basil and tuyme, cut as 
email as possible, Mix these ingredients 
together, and pat them in the well cleaned 
intestines of a fowl. 

Jlam.— Remove some of the saltness 
from a ham by steeping it in cold water. 
The time during which it should be allow- 
ed to remain in the water will depend on 
the season, and aiso 0a the saltness of the 
ham, which may be ascertained by pierc- 
ing the centre with askewer, Then tiethe 
bam in a cloth, ard boil it for six hours at 
a moderate beat, with onions, into which a 
few cloves have beeu inserted, carrots, pars- 
ley, thyme, chives and similar herbs, 
When the ham is sufticiently cooked, whici 
may be learnt by piercing it with askewer, 
which, when the weat is done, will enter it 
easily, take it from the pan, and allow it to 
get coid, Then remove the skin and cover 
the bam witb bread-crumbs, and parsley 
cut up as small as possible, 


Ham with Spinach.—Take a large alice 
of boiled bam, and baving cooked with 
butter, in a stewpan, a carrot, two onions, 
parsiey and thyme, cut in pieces, and sea- 
soned with pepper and nutmeg, add the 
mesattothem. Pour into the stewpan some 
stock broth colored with burnt sugar, and 
a giass of wine, and simmer until the 
vegetables are nearly doné, strain cff the 
liquor, and having put the ham in another 
pan, pour the strained gravy over it. Put 
the pan over a slow fire, place tne lid on it, 
cover it with some hot cinders, and occa- 
sionally pour a spoonful of the gravy over 
it, that the ham may become glazed on its 
upper surface, Now bianch some fresh 
spinach, season it with salt and pepper: 
pour the gravy from the meat over it, and 
lay on it the slice of hain, with tie glazed 
surface upwards, 

Ohine of Pork Roasted.—Remove some 
of the fat with which the meat is covered, 
then roast it for two hours, or longer, until 
thoroughly done, and send it to table either 
by itself or with sauce piquante, Before 
cooking this joint it should be sprinkled 
with salt and spices, and hung up for two 
or three days, or longer, according to the 
season, 








THs MissouRl! girl for whose hand too 
admirers tossed adollar is suing for a 
divorce, The tossing was done before a 
parlor full of guests, and the girl imme. 
diately after married the winner, This 
was a year ago, and the couple were house- 
keeping until recently, when tue wife, for 
some unexplained reason, went home to 
ber father. A dispatch reports that she is 
now kéepivg company witn the lover who 
i0at the toss, and 1€C 


(Dal D ares he W 


yot be his wife 
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coffin 
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Centidential Correspondents, 


J. A. 8S. H.—The story has not been and 
will not be printed la book form. 

Bounp —If you bave rentsd a bhonuse for 
a year you are liable for the year’s rent. 


Riagut,--Jt would not be at all proper 
for the young man to accompany his betrothed with. 
out having received an lovitation, 


Cora D.--You have no remedy bat re. 
moval: this is a free country, and there is no law 
against a man playing on his’ own pian® when aod 
wherein bis own house that he chooses, 


Mxra.--Take care what you are about, 
it is playing with edged tools, If you do not realiy 
care for the man, have nothing more to say to bim; 
itis unladylike and unwomanly to flirt. 

J. A. G@.—You bave very likely got an obstruction 
in the ear, caused by the accumulation of the natura) 
secretion, which, if in excess, often forms a pulp, 
and causes very troublesome deafpess. 

READER, —"'Collateral’’ as the term ia in 
use among bankers‘and brokers is said to have been 
first used by Dantel Drew, and signifie’ anything 
possessing value in Wall street, and which was given 
in bond fora loan. 

GaZELLE.—Tbhe lines quoted, commenc- 
ing, ‘‘Il never nursed a dear gazelle, '' are in Moore's 
**Lalla Kookb,*’ in the portion of the poem called 
the ‘fire Worshippers.’’ You misquote them, 
writing ‘‘loved’’ for ‘‘nursed,*’ 

(QUEEN MabB.—No one bas any business 
to open a letter addressed to any one else, If you are 
in service your master bas no right to meddle with 
your correspondence; he can warn you If he thinks 
you are receiving or sending improper letters, but 
he may not open them, 

INQUISITIVE.—We woald of course 
read avy story sent us, and if good enough, publish 
it. Nothing is paid to unknown writers. 2. Cuvier 
was a celebrated French scientist and investigator in 
natural history. He was bornin 1769, and died tn 
je. 3. The 14:h of February, 1576 camejon Thurs- 
day. 4, The lock of bairis a beautiful dark brown. 


AuMa.—l, If you eve settlod Lhut there 
is to be no evening dress at your ‘‘At Homes,’ the 
gentlemen would not need to wear gloves, as that is 
a partof evening dress. 2, When « gentleman walks 
home with you from a friend's house in the evening, 
you would bid him ‘*good-bye’* at the ga'e, as itis 
supposed you would not be returning uutil it was 
time to retire to rest. 

HOUSEHOLDER.—The ordinary method 
of scraping or burning off old paint ts hardly expedi- 
tlous enough for general purposes, and Is also labo- 
rious. Soda and quicklime are far more thorough, 
The solution of halfof each ise thas made: Dissolve 
the soda in water, and then add the lime, and app'y 
with a brush to the old paint, which can, thus be re- 
moved tn a few minutes, 


KINv,—Chatham Island, lying off the 
coast of New Z:aland, in the South Pacitic Ovean, ts 
one of the habitable points of the globe where the 
day of the week changes, There, to travellers to the 
westward at i20’clock noon, for example, Sunday 
ceases, and instantly Monday meridian begins; to 
travelers to the eastward Monday is postponed and 
Sunday begins, Chatham Island is just in the line of 
demarcation between dates. 


A. Z.—Your lover is, it seems to ua, 
selfish, and bound to hisart. He, no doubt, con- 
tinually reproaches himself, and yet, like many 
artists, has grown 60 lazy, that he kn: we not how to 
act. Meanwhile, you are wearing yourself out, and 
growing old, Can you not get some one to give him 
ahbint? Has your lover sufficient to marry on? Art 
does not pay many men well, Do not visit hisstudio, 
Keep yourself carefully away from him, and see the 
result. 

J. LUSHER.—A preparation for cleaning 
leather can be wade by mixinga quarter of a pound 
of yellow ochre with a teaspoonful of oll; to this 
mixture must be added a quarter of a pound of pipe- 
clay and a little starch, the whole wixed together 
with boiling water, This preparation, when cold, ts 
laid on the leather, left todry, and then rubbed off 
with a cloth, after which the leather is brushed, Ii 
a dark shade is desired, the leataer should be brushed 
with a bard brusb before itisdry, and it will thea 
assume a rich brown tinge, 


REEKIE.--i'he fee)ing ia your head tha: 
you speak of may arise from an Over-strained state of 
the brain, especially in consideration of your occu- 
pation as @ teacher of mathematics. You do not 
state your age, which is of importance in cas¢s of 
head affection, as such cases are more common in 
advanced life, You should regulate the stomach 
carefully, and a sirong antibilious pill about twice a 
week would do you no harm. Avold stimulants and 
excessive smoking. Sensations ofthe kind you de- 
scribe due to overwork are often removed by a time-~ 
ly rest and change Of air aad ecence, 


INVESTIGATOR. — Pronounce ‘Fowst” 
not ‘‘forst,’’ or ‘‘forced,’’ Faust is certainly of 
German origin, since the opera is a mere dramatic 
version of Goethe's ‘‘Faust;’* but, long before that 
author, Christopher Marlowe, a magnificent but 
neglected English poet, had built a drama, 
**Faus‘us,’’ on the legend. Whether that arises 
from the story of Johann Fust, the printer, an opu- 
lent goldsmith of Mayence, and the partner of 
Gutenburg and of Schoeffer, who invented the type 
puncheon, it is hard tosay. The printed books by 
Fust and Schoeffer, are exceedingly beautiful, and 
were so like MS, that the monks of the scriptorium 
in the various monasterte, declared that the Devil 
helped Fust. Some copies of Jerome's Latin bible, 
1462, were printed on vellum, and were passed of by 
the printers as manuscript, which they fully 
resemble. 

RitaLtTo —Your friend was quite correct 
in stating that the gondolas of Venice were first 
painted black by law. In olden times great sums of 
money were spent by the nobles of Venice on the 
decoration of the cabins of their gondolas, and this 
extravagance was carried so far that the authorities 
ofthe Republic were, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, obliged to passa law tocompe!l uniform!'y 
of style. All gondolas were, therefore, to be painted 


black. No cistinction of ornament or color was per: 
mitted, except in the gondolas of foreign ambases- 
dors, those used for State purposes, or that v« £ 
ne t he Patriarch, this dignitary, if « car . 
x @ wed lo use red 6l1l& rw 
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